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"NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 16, 1861. 
Ritevature. 
FAIR AND FALSE. 


BY B. S&S. MONTGOMERY. 


There was a tender beauty in her face, 
A emile like moo, 

A mystic light within her soft dark eyes, 
Half gay—baif — ; ; 

As if the better angel of ber life 
At times were grieving, 

To find that one so fair and young could be 
Ever deceiving. 


For. shame to tell! she trifled with wo hearts, 
With both coquetting ; 

And co J tore her image from my breast, 
My love forgetting. 

Yet blame not ali because deceit lay shrined 
In heart so youtbfal ; 

For one fa/se woman, trust me, you will find 
Tex THovsanp truthfal ! 





WHAT? 
BY W. H, BOUGHTON. 


She was working a slipper ; but she dida’t like that ; 
She sang a litle melody, ‘hat wouldn’t do ; 
She tried to read a little, then she played with the cat, 
And then commenced a note—“ Dearest, Why didn’t you—?”’ 
And then she tore it up, and then tried to keep still 
And watch the speut sua till he dropped bebind the hill. 


He was reading a novel, but he didn’t like that, 
So he took down bis fishing rod, that wouldn’t do ; 
Then he whistled to his dog, then be put on his hat, 
And then commenced a note—* Dearest, Why didn’t you—?”’ 
And then he tore it up, and then tried to keep still 
And watch the spent sun till he dropped behind the hill. 


The sun dropped out of sight, and she walked up the lane ; 
He too, quite by chance, of course, came that ip | 3 
So they met, and they stopped: not a look would either deign : 
Then he said—nothing, and nought had she to say. 
At last he look'd up at her, and she look’d up too— 
* Why didn’t you—Dearest ?”—* Dearest, why didn’t you—?” 
——— 


THE MUTINY OF THE “SATURN.” 
BY LIEUT. J. WARNEPORD, BR. N. 


In the autumn of the year 1779, that is, about three years before the 
termination of the furious war waged by Great Britain against the re- 
volted States ot America, and their ally, France, the garbled report of a 
pay ape mutiny upon the tog nny edey wae published 
in the newspapers. The real ultimately out of the mass of 
distorted exaggeration, were and 

The Captain of H. B. M.’s sloop-of-war, Saturn, cruising on the Ameri- 
can seaboard, was not only a stern disciplinarian, but a man of cruel, 
inflexible temper, who, sheltering himself under the plea of “ duty,” had 
contrived, in a very short time, to render the Saturn a mere floating hell, 
peopled by devils, mainly of bis own making, bad as the composition of 
the crew may bave been, the greatest portion having been supplied by 
the sweeping of jails. It would have been, in fact, impossible to obtain 
a crew of volunteer seamen for a ship commanded by Captain the Ho- 
nourable Charles F—. 

Excessive cruel floggings were consequently, in those days of ad libitum 
naval punishments, the daily bread of the Saturn's crew; and a deadly 
hatred of the commander consequently grew to be the dominant passion 
of every man and boy in the ship—the quarter-deck offizers themselves 
hardly excepted. 

Open mutiny would have broken out long before it did, had it not 
chanced that the Saturn wes constantly cruising in company with seve- 
ral consorts, under which circumstances a mutiny would have been 
brought to a swift and bloody end. It was not, therefore, attempted. 
ae crew awaited their opportanity, and that opportunity was not very 

off. 

Ia an excess of ungovernable rage, Captain the Honourable Charles 
F—— positively flogged the Saturn's senior midshipman! The cause of 
offence was supposed to be—the monarch of the Saturn rarely conde- 
scended to explain precisely why he punished his subjcct victims —that 
he had overbeard Mr. Edwards k of him in not quite such flattering 
terms as he, one of the highest of the Upper Ten Thousand, knew him- 
self to be entitled to, especially from a fellow who had come in at the 
hawse-holes. I may here remark, en passant, that in the good old days 
wheu good old George the Third was king, the commander of a ship was 
not obliged to record the namber of the floggings he inflicted, or the 
names of the sloggees, in the ship’s log. 

Flogging a midshipman—an adult midshipman too—was too gross a 
violation of the rules of the service for even an Honourable to indulge 
in with impunity. The admiral on the etet’on was officially informed of 
the outrage that had been committe?, and, after a somewhat lengthened 
correspon between him and Captain F——, the Saturn, then cruis- 
iog in the Bay of Fandy, was ordered to Portsmouth, where, it was 
alleged, a Ccurt of Inquiry could be more satisfactorily held, than on;the 
American station. The truth was, the admiral tad by some means as- 
certained the latently mutinous : tate of the Saturn's crew, ard thought it 

radent to send her home at orce. It may be also, that Captain the 

onourable Charles F—— being very highly counected, the Admiral 


resolved that he should never be made the hero by them, come what, come 
might. 

I do not suppose any regular agreement bad been come to by the crew 
as to how they would act in certain contingencies—the freemasonry of 
bate and vengeance would be eure to supply, when favourable circum- 
stances cccurred, an electric communication requiring no words to make 
it perfectly intelligible to them all. It so fell out. 

railed from the Bay of Fundy in the month of March ; but 
encountering heavy adverse gales, made a comparatively slight progress 
for so swift a ship, and one ro cleverly handled—Csptain Char'es F—— 
being, with all his vices of character, a first rate seaman. When at last, 
off, but well to the westward of Newfoundland, though the weather was 
hazy, as it usually is about there, the wind veered toa favourable point, 
and the Saturn wes slipping freely ys - the water, when, at about 
eight bells A.M., a heavy sbip loomed indistinctly into sight at about 
two leagues to leeward on the starboard bow, and holding about the same 
course as the Saturn. 

The stranger’s character was soon clearly made out. She wasa corvette 
of twenty-four guns, with the white flag of France (the “ table-cloth” Bri- 
tish seamen were in the irreverent habit of calling the spotless banner of 
the French Bourbons) flying at the main. 

The ae ae for which he had so long panted was at last within 
Captain Charlee F——’s reach. A quarter of an hour showed that the 
Frenchman could not avoid the combat, if he wished to do so, which, 
however, did not appear to be the case. Both veseels promptly — 
for action, and, when ready, the corvette hauled her wind, with pa- 
rent intention of Passing to windward across the Saturn's bows. t, 
however, was quickly discovered to be impracticable, and the ships gra- 
dually closed with each other within broadside range. 

Captain Charles F——, who was in a state of great excitement, had 
ordered Mr. Robert King, the master gunner, to double-shot the guns ; 
but etartled at the expression of the seaman’s face as he received and ac- 
knowledged the order, and well knowing he was the deadliest, most im- 
placable enemy he had in the ship, and the terrible “ reason why,” Cap- 
tain Charies F——- eaw each gun loaded with his own eyes. 

Everything was ready—the men silent, stern as death, were at their 
quarters, the ships — half a league apart. The Saturn's broadside, 
by the captain’s reiterated ord r, was not to be delivered till she was 
within pistol-shot of the enemy. 

Captain Dulong—for the corvette was afterwards known to have been 
L’ Iphigenie,—was less cool, and, in accordance with the usual practice of 
the French navy, opened the game at long balle, without much effect, 
and the Saturn, considerably the fastest vessel, continued to —_ edge 
down towards the corvette, at the same time keeping out of the line of 
L’ Iphigenie’s direct broadside fire.- When close encugh on a parallel 
line, the Saturn, baving the weather gauge, could easily ran up abeam 
of L’ Iphigenie, and pass ber, if necessary, should a chance of raking pre- 
sent itself. 

“Fie!” roared Captain the Honourable Charles F—— through 


: = trumpet, as soon as the required position bad been attained ; 
“ tre!” 


Not a lenyard tightened! The echo to the boarse command came from 
the men’s throats, instead of the Saturn’s double-shotied guns. A tiger- 
shout of triumphant vengeance ! 

At the same time a rush was made at the captain and subordinate offi- 
cers, who, utterly confounded, ccu!d offer no resistance. They were all 


fens secured, disarmed, bundled below, and, as they disap’ , the 
oglith dag was hauled down. The Saturn bad struck to L’ Iphigenie with- 
out firing a gun! A terrible retribution for euch a man as Captain the 


Honcurable Charles F—— ! 

In the confasion the helm bad been abandoned, and the Saturn flew up 
into the wind, with all ber sails shivering. L’Jphigenie consequently shot 
considerably a bead in a very few mioutes. it appeared from Captain 
Dulong’s report of the “ action,” as he mena termed the affair, that 
he could scarcely believe his eyes at seeing the British flag hauled down 
“go soon,” and, suspecting some perfidious ruse, as quite natural he 
shculd, hesitated as to the course he should pursue under such extraordi- 

mstances.’ 


nary circu 
Robert King, — divining the nature of the debate going on in the 
French ship, got out into the ’s fore-chaine, and shouted, with all 
the strength of bis Jungs, an invitation to the commander of the corvette 
to send a boat to take possession of the prize. No response was elicited, 
and King ordered one of the Saturn's boats to be lowered, with the inten- 
tion to go himself on board the Frenchman, and explain matters. The 
gunver’s plan, I should state, suddenly concei when the FS 
sighted, and quick! compasieee to the together the mode 

carrying it the stenograph ve spoken of, was for 
the Saturn to be by the “enemy” into a French port, where 
crew would be afforded an opportunity of taking service under the stars 
and stripes of America, then in strict alliance France. 

The boat was lowered, manned, and about to cast off, when to the utter 
bewilderment of the Saturns, the corvette filled, and, setting every stitch 
of canvas she could carry, took to flight. 

“Sail ho! To windward!” shouted the Saturn’s look-out. 

The mystery was solved. About three leagues to windward, and com- 
ing on like a racehorse, was a heavy frigate of 50 guns, with the Britich 
ensign flying ; and L’Jphigenie had not a moment to lose if she was ever 
to drop anchor in a French port again. The frigate must have been in 
sight some time before ; but the sloop and corvette had been too intently 
observant of each other to notice her approach. 

The arrival of the frigate upon the scene of action placed the mutineers 
in deadliest peril. Fortunately for them their leader was a man of re- 
source and unqaailing resolution. His course was instantly taken. 

The British ensign flew aloft again; the sloop was 
and then lay to. Four fellows, whom the gunner measured with his 
eye and sent below, quickly re-ap in captain and lieutenant’s 
epaulettes, coats, cocked hats, &c. Then, opening the signal-book, with 

mysteries of which he was perfectly acquainted, King a to re- 
ply, secundum artem, to any query addressed to him by the frigate ; which 
replies he hoped would induce ber to continue in chase of the corvette. 
If the frigate, however, showed unmistakable symptoms of insisting upon 
& personal visit to ascertain the meaning of what had cecurred 
would be nothing for it but to show a clean pair of heels, and with sach 
a craft under their feet, the Saturns would still have a fair chance of giv- 
ing the rope necklace dangling before the eyes of every mother’s son of 
them, the go-by, for that bout, at all evente, 

frigate continuing her pursuit of the corvette would pass within 

about a lesgue of the Saturn. At that distance, if she did not change her 
course, it would be plain she intended sticking to the Frenchman, and 
present peril to the Saturns would have passed away. 

The frigate, a clipper evidently, was still considerably more than a 
league distant when she began signalling. 

“ What ship is that?” 

“ His Britannic Majesty’s sloop of war Saturn, Captain the Honourable 
Charles F——” (private — shown). 

“ 7 

- = was your ensign lowered 


shot away.” 

The next query, almost impossible to be plausibly answered, King 
feared would be, “ Why didu’t you fire?”’ He had only this hope, that 
as the corvette had kept up a rapid but lubberly-aimed fire, the frigate 
would not, at the distance she was then off, have imagined that all the 
smoke and noise came from the Frenchman’s gune. King’s hope was 


thought it just as well to afford the authorities at home the option of pro- | realised 


he 





g with crb g up the unpleasant affair. 

However that may have been, the Saturn sailed for England direct ; 
and, as the men believed they were err'ain to get rid, re long, of 
their detested tyrant, they sullenly consented to do their duty, though 
no longer coerced by con orts. captain, moreover, finding himself 
in an awkward scrape, relaxed bis iron rule, and even condescenced to 
=z, ag with the men by frequent double allowance of grog. It was 


Uaptain the Hcnourable Charles F—— was a more than usually pby- 


brave man, and morbidly embitious of distinction in the service. | his 


He eagerly lcnged to find bimself victor io a stout fight; and his belief, 
no doabt, was that unspar'ng ure of the Jash was the only mode of get- 
ting his ship into fimt-rate fighting condition—such a condition that 
triumph over an enemy, nut too much overma‘ching him—the sloop 
Saturn engaging a French frigate, fcr example—would be almost a mat- 
ter of certainty. 

No such chance bad been afforded him. The Saturn’s exploite bad 
reached no lof.ier range tha. the captare of two or three merchant ves- 
rel, ond Captain the Honourab!e Charles F—— was returning to Eng- 
land with Lo more fighting r-patation than he had gone out with. This 
mischance galled and irritated him mach more than the midsbipman 
affair, which “influential connections” would, he felt pretty confident, 
enable rs to pull through, without incurring any unbearable amount of 
Public obloguy. 

This eager, and, let me add, eatirely celfish anxiety to acquire a Gight- 
ing reputation, totally destitute, as the feeling wa*, of patriotic inspira- 
tion, was well known to the Saturns, who, on their part, had thoroughly 





“Do you want any belp ?” was the next si aery. 

« Now We shall os A 4d nes’.. hour, and will 
follow in chase.” (I need hardly say that two men, in «pauletted coats 
and cocked hats, were standing with King by the s/ -book. There 
was no fear that the frigate’s telescopes could reveal features at that 
distance. 

The answers were satisfactory—the frigate continued her chase after 
the corvette, which I may, inter alia, remark, was unsuccessful. The 
Frenchman, by changiog his course during the night, managed to baffle 


The Saturns breathed freely again, and King, before assembling a ge- 
neral council of war, ordered the mainbrace to be spliced. 

are fulfilling that always agreeable order, I shall be able to state why it 
was tbat the gunner felt for Captain the Honourable Charles F—— so 
intense, so unmitigable a hatred. 

King was a uative of Sidmouth, Devon, where resided his wife with 
their son John, an only child. This young mao, a strapping, wildish 
chap, had got, when about twenty years of age, into a scrape with one 
Susan Blake, also a native of Sidmouth,—a scrape which, in these days, 
if the offender is of a bumble class in life, is held to be atoaed for by the 
7 of belf-a-crown per week. 

Blake was a clever, ay, and a good girl, spite of ihe slip she had 

made ; and John King, who was much attached to her, would have re- 
bis fault by marriage, though neither he nor she had a shilliog to 

gin housekeeping with ; but the young man was habitually guilty of 

a more heizous offence than the one ia the eyes ef the local 
magnates. John King was a ekilfal, inveterate poacher, and as his legi- 


under command, | the 





timate vocation was that of a fisherman, the common dodge was resorted 
to of getting rid of him by means of the pressgang. Jobo, through the 
warnings of his mates, managed to evade capture for two or three weeks ; 
but as he was sure to be at Jast, be, his mother, with poor Su- 
san sadly concurring, decided that the wisest step he could take was to 
make the best of his way to Portsmouth, aod enter himself on board the 
— of which his father had received the appointment of master- 

When John King arrived at Po-tsmouth, and entered on board the Sa- 
turn, his father bad not joined. The day afver he did so, the sloop sailed 
for the North American station. : 

Possibly, a wild young fellow, like Juha King, may, by insolence or 
insubordination, in some degree have earned, ag to the cruel ni- 
val code then prevailing, severe punishment ; bat not the terrible, al- 
most ccnvinaous, torture jaflicted upon him by Captain the Honourable 
Charles F——. He was flogged no less than six times during the short 
Key ceupet—s hall om, 040 gros tape at a ee 

— man, & grea’ ter w - 
pelled to remonstrate. . a aigel apeieies 

His father had once, and once only, endeavoured to beg his son off. 
The petition was contemptuously spurned. After that, the grim ganner 
persisted in witnessing the carrying-out of the s:ntences passed upon his 
sop. He showed, on such occasions, none of the common sigas of emo- 
tion. He neither spoke nor writhed, and his fierce eyes were dry as red- 
hot steel. Captain Charles F—— was, I have said, a more than usually 
brave man ; bat the officers remarked, sotto voce, amongst themselves, that 
he never, by any chance, trusted himself alone upon the deck of a dark 
night with Robert King. 

mainbrace having been abundantly spliced, a general council of 
the mutineers was beld on deck. It was brief and decisive. In fact, the 
master-gunner was himself the council, 

Robert King, first ordering a gratiog to be rigged, directed the officers 
to be brought upoa deck. “You will pass a rope securely under the 
Captain’s arm-pits, loog enough for two or three of you to hold on by. 
He shan’t ercape by jumping overboard; and, to give the devil bis due, 
he'd gladly prefer death to e,”” 

The officers were os apon deck, and, circled by the mutiaeers, 
four or five deep, awaited their doom ; calmly, all of them, except Cap- 
tain the Honourable Charles F——, who was greatly agitated. Hig 
blood shot eyes peered anxiouely in the direction of the frigate, by that 
time hull down. Through the cabin windows he had eeen the signalling 
going on, and the rage that gnawed his heart, when he saw how com- 
pletely his hoped-for deliverance had been frustrated, mast have been 
terrible, maddening. - 

“ Gentlemen,” said Robert xing, “ we have decided that you shall be 
sent away in the sloop’s pinnace, furnished with everything that may be 
required to enable you to reach Saiot John’s, Newfoundland, in safety.” 

“ The Captain will go with us,” eaid the First Lieutenant. 

“ We are not murderers,” replied the Master Ganner. “Certainly he 
will go with you.” 

Captain Charles F——’s white face flushed with hope. He had ex- 
pected, knowing he deserved nothing lese, than a swing from the yard- 
arm for an hour. 

“ Afier Captain the Honourable Charles F—— bas undergone the 
punishment awarded to him, he will be hoisted into the pinnace. The 
sentence upon Captain the Honourable Charles F--—,”’ continued Ro- 
bert King, “ is, that he forthwith receive six dozen lashes,” 

“You dare not!” screamed Captaia Charles F——. “You dare not, 
villains, wretches—you dare not!” 

Yet the hot iration that broke out upon his clammy forehead 
showed that he knew they would dare to do it. 

“ Seize him up to the grating,” shouted Robert King. ‘He shall feel 
what we dare todo.” _ 

The officers earnestly remonstrated. They talked to the winds. 

“* An eye for an eye, a tooth for a tooth,’ ”’ replied King to a remark of 
the Saturn’s chaplain. ‘*‘ With the measure ye mete, it shall be measured 
to you — We have scripture warrant, Reverend sir. Seize ha 
ae os Charles wore, — Robert King, wi 

rage, as a “ cat” was placed bands, and another 
mn to bis con. “Six dozen! One privilege we have claimed—I and 
ooo Honourable Captain, which is to be boatswaid’s mates u; 
this particular occasion. Ha! it’s worth a lifetime, this minute is! J 
we will take twelve and twelve about—three dozen a piece her— 


I be; and we shall soon see whether his hovourable 
wae ede tek soul 5 es jul nee 
One—two—three !——_ 


Let us turn our eyes away from the sad spectacle. ay Ay 
the | that the awarded puniehment was ratblessly inflicted, and that, at tis 


conclusion, Captain Charles F—— was flung more dead than alive, into 
the pinnace. All — requisites having been supplied, as promised, 
the whole of the o' embarked in her; and sbaped their course, 
with a fair wind, for Saint Joba’s, Newfoundland, where they safely ar- 
rived. The pinoace bad no sooner cast off, than the Saturn made sail, 
and was soon lost sight of. 

No tidings of the Saturn could be obtained tiil three or four years af- 
terwards, although zealous, persistent search was made for her immedi- 
ately that intelligence of the mutiny reached England, It then, or about 
then, transpired—through what chaonel I am unable to say—that the 
mutineers made @ sparsely-populated part of the American coast, 
taken on thore all the portable, or otherwise available, plander to be got 
out of the Saturn, and, that done, had ecutiled her in deep water; they 
themselves g through the revolted Stater, : 

As to the aero Charles F——, 4 mys Nae he feel 

indignity to which subjected—so bitter was e poisoned 
chalice acenten to bis own lips—that for a considerable period after 
bis arrival in England, it was feared that his brain was permanently af- 
fected. That was an idle apprebensiou. He fully regained his meatal 
health, and, having for ever retired from the naval profession, he was re- 
turned to the House of Commons for a clore Cornish borough. He did 
not make any appreciable figure in Parliament. 

Se ee a ee oe ie adie ee 


a bert and his son—grew to be the absorbing passion of 
Iie ; ite sratigontion the be-all and the end-all of, if need be, his 
In addition to the large rewards offered by the Government, he hi 
published in every possible manner, his promise 0 pay five buodred 
nds to any one who should be instrumental in bringing Robert and 
obo King, or either of them, withia the reach of justice. 
though bands of 


Justice has leaden feet iron, and the dial-finger of the 
whirligig of Time, which was to bring round its revenge on bebalf, 
pointed to the year 1785, six years after the mutiny of Saturn, The 


dial- r did not stop there. 

The Honourable Charles F—— received,.one day in the eaid year, 
1785, a badly-epelt ecrawl, stating, in effect, that if he would send a line 
by post to the address . pledging himself, as a gentleman, to 
pay the five hundred poands reward, if information were afforded him as 
to where one of the Kings could be found and captured, and that no in- 

uiries sbould be madé as to who the informer was, the necesrary intel- 
— would be furnighed to the Honourable Charles F—— without 
delay 


A note, agreeing to the terms, was immediately ported, and, in reply, 
the Honourable Charles F—— learnt that John King was at his q 
Sidmouth, Devon, disguised with a black bashy beard and whiskers, 
looking like a Jew. But the Honourable Charles F—— should be yuick. 

In less than half an hour after receiving this intelligence, \he Honour- 
able Charles F—— was posting at a furious rate along the great weatern 
road, accompanied by two officers. 

The information supplied to the Honourable Charles F—— was per- 
fectly accurate. Joba King, who had come over in an American mer- 
chant ship, the Franklin, owned and commended by his fatber, from Bal- 
timore, U.8., to Havre de Grace, France, could not resist the temptation 
of revisiting the old place, chiefly with the view of inducing his mother 
and Susan Blake to accompany him back to Havre, where the marriage 
ceremony between him his constant sweetheart having been solemn- 
ized, all four,—with Susan’s, with his child—would sail in the Franklin 
gg a accepted the proposal, and, before 

he mot swee! eagerly e , and, 

another day had closed, they would all have embarked in a fishiog smack 
for Havre de Grace. I must here mention that the only other person who 
knew Jobn King had come over from France to Sidmouth was Stepben 
Rogers, one of tbe mutineers of the Saturn, and then second mate of the 
Franklin, the crew of which vessel were all, without exception, Saturn 
matineers. Stephen Rogers, havin, business of lis owa in Eng- 
land, had come over from France with Jobn King. 

The Honourable Charles F--— seized Joba King with his own hands ; 

nced upon him with a shout of demoniac triumph. The prisoner was 
diately sent off, in custody of the officers, to Portemou 

The tel cn, of Som 8 Bene formality. It was held with cloved 
doors, the only stranger to be present being the prisoner’s solici- 
tor. ‘The provable motive for resorting to thet unusual, though far from 
unprecedented, course was, I apprehend, to avoid giviog a prejudicial 
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THe Albion. 
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publicity to the mortifyiog fact of a captain in the Royal Navy, and the 
scion, moreover, of a voble house, having been severely é by bis 
age crew. The sentence, and its execution, I find thus briefly recorded 


“y¥ y, Jobo Kiog, convicted of mutiny on board the Saturn sloop 
of war, was hanged at the yard-arm of the Goliath receiving ebip at Ports- 
mouth.” 


The mother of the convict died before her son, The shock of ber son's 
——- in ber presence brought on an attack of brain fever, of 

she died on the third day after be was taken away. 

Susan Blake, though stunned for a while by the blow, rallied with the 
help of youth and health. Naturally of a brave, sanguine temperament, 
she at once set hi rself to consider if she could not betier help ber lover 
than by weeping and wailing, and wringing of hands. Jobn King bad 
brought a coasiderable sum of money with him. Armed with that, the 
brave girl set off for London, furnished with a letter of introduction to a 
lawyer there. 

A frail reed to lean upon! The lawyer said that all he cou!d do, aad 
that would amount to nothing in the ead, was to instruct a Portemouth 
solicitor to appear for the prisoner. He added—commiseratiog the 

oung woman’s distress—tvat her only chance was to intercede with the 
Honourable Charles F—— on the prisoner’s behalf. His recommenda- 
tion to mercy would, the lawyer was quite sure, be efficacioua ; and he 
gave ber the Honourable Charles F——’s address in Pail Mall. — 

Poor bad beard enough of the Honourable Charles F ——’s cha- 
racter (John King had been very reserved, both with her and bis mother, 
with respect to the mutiny and tis causes), to expect neither sympathy 
nor help from him. Still the case was a desperate one, and that last, 
desperate ch» nce should te essayed. 

“The Honourable Mr. F--— is not at home. Don’t know at what 
hour he will return. You bad better call about twelve to-morrow, and 
your name will te sent in.” 

With that answer, Suean Blake re{ uraed—heart-sick, utterly cast down 
—to her tavera lodging. Still, punctually at twelve, next day, she was 
in Pall Mal). 

“The Honourable Mr. F—— had gone oat earlier than usual, and, for 

lar reasons, no one would be able to see bim, however pressing 
their business might be, till three days from tbat.” 

same aoswer was given to a sailor, who came up whilst Susan 
Blake lingered near the door. 

The three days elepsed, and Susan Blake’s shaking band would pre- 
sently bave the knocker, when the door opened, and out came 
the sailor she had seen there before, a livery servant close bebind bim. 
Susan Blake, stepping quickly on one side, was unobserved by either of 
them,—a vague notion, thought, surmise, that had more than once 
crossed her mind since she saw the sailor at that house, inducing her to 
do 0. 

“The sailor's face was hot and red. He tightly clutched a well filled 
leather bag in one hand, and with the other shook hands with the servant 





—leaving in the rervant’s palma golden goiaee. “1 must call acoach,” 
said the sailor, “ or I shall be too late.” He then harried off. Susao 
Blake ste up to the door. It wasslammed in ber face. The Ho- 
nourable Mr. F—— could see nobody tbat day. 

The sailor was not out of sight, though he walked swiftly. Susan 
Blake followed with greater swiftness, and wae close to him when a 
coach, which be had beckoned, drew up. 

“ Wapping Stairs!” eaid the sailor. “ Be amart. 
eateh the passenger packet for Havre de Grace.” 

* Havre de Grace!’ murmured Susan Blake. “ And he came out of 

ptain F——’s with a bag of moueyinhis band! Jobo’s blood-money! 
Iam sure of it. He is Stephen Rogers; no one but Stephen Rogers could 
have betrayed ur. Ab, and the reward was to be paid upon conviction. Joba 
is murdered, and there—there goes his murderer! But I am at the 
traitor’s heels. I wonder it never struck me till the other day, thet no 
one but Stephen Rogers could be the traitor. If I can only reach Havre 
de Grace before the Franklin _—— not in the Havre passenger 

ssket? Was it so sure that the vessel would sail at the appointed hour? 
chaace was worth trying, at any rate.” So, calling a coach, Susan 
Blake drove to her lodging, asked for the day’s SounpaRst, read in it the 
brief ph I have quoted, announcing John King’s execution ; 
snntobed up her little boy, whom she had brought to London with her, 
did not 
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come into contact with the sailor, Stephen Rogers, if 
calling at the house in Pall Mall ; or, if he did, coald aot have 


I'll pay double if I 
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Quite as well, although she was 
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betrayed. 
at Havre, Susan Blake was conducted to the Hotel d’Angle- 
which she despatched a message to the captain of the Franklin, 
to see him immediately. Captain Robert King came imme- 
received her and his io the kindest manner. 
and he had a long, mournful conference, at the end of which 
second mate under some business excuse, managing so 
t see him, without herself beiag seen. Sasan Blake was 
sailor who came out of the Honourable Charles F——’s 
, with a heavy ars of money in bis baod, was Stephen Rogers, se- 
Franklin. 
It was settled that Susan Blake, with her child, should proceed in the 
Franklin to America ; Captain King undertaking for their future, as if 
his son’s fotention of marrying ber had been fulfilled, and bis grandson 
had been born in lawful wedlock. 
Leet + oye of the Franklin was not long delayed, and as soon as 
she was fairly at sea, the thanderbolt fell. 
hen Rogers, recoveriug from the shock of the accusation hurled at 
him, denied, with fierce oaths, that he had informed against Jobo King, 
or that he was the man whom the young woman Blake saw at the Ho- 
nourable Charles F——’s, in Pall Mall. He was never in Pall Mall, to 
his knowledge, in his life. As to the large sum of money found in his 
box, that was the produce of a legacy, to get which was bis motive for 
— his ay neck Sisbt’ peth n 
man’s defence might, ape, have staggered bis judges, but for 
an irresistitle piece of circumstantial qvidenee The mejor part of the 
reward he had received—indeed, all but ten ten-poand Bank of England 
notes—was paid in gold. But, endorsed in a emall character, on the 
back of each note, was the name of “The Honourable Charles F——.” 
had, ly, never noticed the endorsement. We know he had 
ime to obtain change for the notes in England. 
When darkness had well set in—for it might have been dangerous to 
such a thing thereabout by oy ny pny are Rogers was rua up to 
mainyard, left dangling there for a short time, and then, with a heavy 
fastened to bis feet, dropped into the sea. 
gtim game of deatb, initiated by the Honourable Charlies F——’s 
ure of the lash, is not yet termioated. After having well provided 
Susan Blake and ber son, wound up his affairs, made his will, 
Robert King took passage for France. The voyage, he thought, might 


do him . 

Now, the Honourable Charles F—— had, for ma ears, a pretty box 
{n the Isle of Wight, to which he was ecoustomed to seeort for few 
weeks during the summer ; and a favourite pastime of bis—well known 
be Robert sg te be a favourite pastime of h's—-was, to climb and 

about the cliffs, at aod near about Black Gang Chine. 

Something over three months after Robert King’s last departure from 
Baltimore, and whilet the Honourable Charles F—— was paying his 
summer visit to the Wight, a stout, stern man took up his abode at an 
out-of-the-way, low public-house, not far from Boochurch. Though at- 
tired as a countryman, be was set down in the talk there as a smuggler 
waiting to help run a ae expected b bey > oe arrive upon that 
con coast. constant wling about the crags 1 
confirmed that opinion. — acoeedees 


oe =~ ee King, ( GM peer of the Saturn ; and he— 
staanch sleath-hound—was t , in it for an o it 
the —— of bis wife and sos, hapttcadvtuipesiens 
opportunity was afforded, but not in the mode which Robert Kin 
would bave chosen ; he, no-question, having boped to settle soones with 
his — by means of the pistols he carried in bis wide, country-coat 
pockets. 
The mortal duel was witnessed from a distance by several fishermen. 
Not far from the summit of a lofty crag or cliff, there winds a narrow 
. iy bo — than ae ae = “ne a fissure of 
persons, attempting to make the circuit from 
te sides, would not see, till they met, other. This, alone, = 4 
An. e KA... By i) it is mor ingly Le! except 
. u narrow ledge, 
the brink of ® black and seemingly bottorloes i ‘Meets ot. 
Se re to decide who turn back ; and, 
—— who won would steady the other whilst in the act of turning 
rou 
The Honoarable Charles F——, and Robert King, started from 3 
site sides of the oreg almort at the same minate of'tieey and, at absat 
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she was there to intercede for the life of the man whom he | de 


halfway, came eaddenly, closely, face to face with each other—and with 
death—swift, inevitable death. To the intense astonishment and dismay 
of the distant Jookers-on, the two men, with a roar of rage es of wild 
beasts at bay, sprang at and griped each other by the throat. There was 
a ewaying to and fro for, perhsps, bulf a minute—lese, probably—thea 
both toppled over into the abyss; at the bottom of which were found the 
mangled bodies—locked together with a grip wb'ch death bad hardened 
to steel—of the Honourable Charles F——, ex-captain, and Robert King, 
ex- gunner, of His Britanni¢ Mejesty’s sloop of war, Saturn. 


——— 


DIAMONDS. 
BY WILLIAM POLE, F.6.8 
Who does not love diamonds? Where is there a mind in which the 
bare mention of them does not excite a pleasaut emotion? Is there any 


one of rank too exalted to care for euch baubles? The highest poten- 
tates of the earth esteem them as their choi and kingd 


procession to the overseer. who gives him his freedom accompanied 
& new suit of clothes, and permission to work for his own profit ; minor 
rewards are given for smaller stones. 

The method of working for the stones is very simple. The streamsare 
diverted, and the water exbausted as mach as possible from the beds 
pumping ; the gravel and alluvial soil are then excavated and 
io trou, by means of currents of water ; the earthy particles being 
first carried away, the remaining gravel ie carefully searched for dia- 
moads, which are easily recognised by those acquainted with them. The 
process of working is carried on as long as the dry weather lasts, namely, 
from April to the middle of October, al! vestiges of the diggings being 
soon destroyed by the sucveeding heavy rains. Ali the work is done by 
haod, no machivery having been hitherto found to answer. 

Diamonds are usually foand in crystalline forme—principally siz, 
eight, and twelve sided, called by mineralogists the cube, the octohedron, 
aad the rhombic dodecahedron ; the two latter forms being the most 





have been at war for their possession ; while there is none so low or so 
poor as to be unable to find pleasure iu the admiration of their splea- 
dour. Shall we tarn to the domain of intellect, where surely the gew- 
gawe of ornament should be lightly The di d offers to 
the philosopber one of the most recondite and subtle problems that have 
ever eogaged the human mind ; while the merest tyro in scleace may 
find in it the most instructive topics of study. Shall we look at it in an 
artistic point ot view? The diamond is one of the most beautifal things 
ia nature. No painter, were he ten times a Turner, could do justice to 
its effalgence ; uo poet, were he ten times a Shakspeare, could put its 
lustre into words. Light was the first and fairest gift of heaven to maa ; 
the diamond is fairer than light itself; it is light, only seven times beau- 
tified and refined. For one half the human race diamonds are delirium 
—the true eyes, of the basilisk : their power over the sex we dare not do 
more than bint at, and the woman who would profess herself indiffereat 
to their fascination simply belies her feminine natare. ae of the most 

t dinary in the history of the world was ell about a dia- 
mond necklace ; and who would venture to number the trae romances 
occurring every year of our livesin which diamonds take part? As re- 
gards the less decorative sex, the diamond forms altogether an excep- 
tion to the usual idea of propriety of ornament. A man who bedizens 
himself with gold or jewels in general is rightly pronouaced an empty 
fop ; but the wearing of a fine diamond will oaly mark its possessor as 
haviog a superior taste for what is most admirable and beaatiful amon 
the productions of nature. The minerals we call gems, jewels, “ precious” 
stones, par excellence, are the most noble objects of inorganic creation ; and 
the diamond is the queen of them all. 

Let us then have a chat about Diamonds, which will interest every- 








y. 

The localities where diamonds have hitherto been found, are Central 
Iodia, Sumatra, Borneo, the Ural mountains, Australia, some paris of 
North America, and the Braziis ; bat the first and last sources oaly bave 
been of any great exteat. Dowa to a comparatively late period the con- 
tinent of India was the only district of any importance, wheace diamonds 
were obtained. The principal regions produciag them were the bigh 
valleys of the Peanar oear Caddapab, and of the Kistaa near Ellora (and 
not far from the hill fort cf Golconda, the name asually associated with 
these ancieat aad rich mines), ae also a rade, little known, mountainous 
district, contaiviag the sources of Nerbudda and Sone ; and a range of 
hills ia Bundelkund, between the latter river and the Sonar. The pro- 
duce of these mines was enormous, both in regard to oumber and s ge. 
Oae of the Mohammedan Emperors, who died at the end of the twelfth 
century, after a long reiga of pluader, is stated to have amassed in his 
treasury 400\bs. weight of diamonds alone. In later times, however, the 
produce from this part of the world bas gradually fallen off, and is now 
—~ superseded by the more recently discovered mines of the Bra- 
zils. 

The existence of these was revealed to the eastern world by an acci- 
dent in the year 1727. A Portuguese of the name of Bernardino Fonseca 
Lobo, whea at the gold mines of Mioas Geraes, saw the miners using, 
as card counters, small stones which they said were fouad in the gold 
washings, and which he, haviag seen similar ones in the East Ladies, con- 
jectured to be rough diamonds. He brought aqaantity to Lisbon, where 
bis icion was con§rmed, and public attention was at once drawn to 
the rich discovery. The Earopean dealers, who had hitherto obtained 
their stones from India, fearing that they would be depreciated ia value, 
spread the report that the pretended Brazilian diamonds had been sur- 
reptitiously sent from Good South America ; but the Portuguese soon 

trated their aatheuticity, aod turned the tables upon the mer- 
chants, by actually sending them to Goa, and selling them in India as 
native produce, The ype iat! once made, the eources of supply were 
soon found, and worked sively, and proved very ve, 
stones abound more or less at north and sou of the 
country between 13 aod 21° south latitade; bat the priact working, 
so long known as the diamond district, aad in which the towa of Diaman- 
tina lies, is a bigh, mountainous, and sterile tract of country, situated be- 
tween the heads of the rivers Doce, Arassuaby, Jequetinbonha,and the great 
river of San Francisco. The ancient proviace of Babia has also more 
lately become one of the priacipal sources. In 1843 a mulatto miner, 
who had gone alone into the interior to search for new washings, was 
working up to his ankles in water, in the bed of a stream at Sincora, ia 
this province, when, dropping the end of his crowbar, to rest himself, on 
the ground below, he was somewhat surprised at hearing it souad hollow. 
He repeated the blow asecond and a third time, when the bar fell 
through. He put his hand into the hole, and palled out a baadful of 
diamouds. Elated with bis discovery he returned home, and offered the 
stones for sale to some of the parties with whom he had been formerly 
eogaged. As the diamonds were of a different quality and shape from 
any they had seen before, they taxed him with haviag discovered a new 
mine, which for some time he strongly denied ; but, on being thrown into 
prison oa the sbarge of stealing the diamonds, he coafessed his discovery, 
and, on ise of making it knowo, was released. The hole he had 
broken fato produced alone ten pounds of superior stones, worth 
probably more than £100,000 io their rougd state ; and, on the neigh- 
bourbood being hed, the p was 80 ab t, that six or eight 
moathe afterwards, from 10,000 to 15,000 people had collected on the 
spot, and in the first two years it is sapposed nearly 600,000 carats were 
extracted, to the value of above half a million of money: aa influx into 
the market, which for a time very seriously depreci the value. This 
circumstance, however, combined with the increased diffivalty of extrac- 
tion, the unhealtbinees of the climate, and the high prices of provision, 
soon checked the production, and brought matters again to a more nor- 
mal state. Since this time another new mine has been discovered, pro- 
ducing good stoves, aud the diamond-beariag district is so extensive as 
to remove apy fear of speedy exhaustion. 

The total production of diamonds from the Brazilian mines bas been 
estimated up to the year 1850 at upwards of 10,000,000 carats, or above 
two tons; aad valued at £16,000,000 sterli At some seasons the ge- 
neral richness o! the grouod has been marvellous ; after a rain the chil- 
dren would seek gold in the Fg som aod oftea find large quantities ; 
diamonds have been found io vegetable roots in the gardens, and in 
stones carelessly thrown about the road; even the fowls would pick up 
diamonds. 








The prevailiog rocks in the diamond districts are the same as the usual 
auriferous strata, i. ¢., chiefly varieties of metamorphic mica schist, occa- 
sionally intersected with irregular quartz veins. The matrix ia which 
the stones actually lie is a mineral called Jiacolumile, trom the mountaia 
Itacolumi, in Brazil, where it was firet discovered. It is a silicious con- 

lomerate, cemented together with ferruginous matter, and appears to 
ave uodergove plutonic action. The diamonds lie ofiea imbedded in 
flaky portions of this material, like the well-known specimens of garnets 
in mica schist. In eome parts of the Brazils the stones have been sought 
to some small extent by working the original vein in the rocks ; bat this 
bas been troublesome and expensive, is had in preference to 
the alluvial beds of streams and rivers, where the diamonds are brought 
down with the detritas from the bills atove. These water-courses have 
been always considered the most Tsar in fine stones, as well as the 
most profitable iu working. Gold dust, and some few other stones, are 
foand along with the diamonds, bat the latter always form the principal 
object. The colour, crystallization, and quality of the stones, are gene- 
rally mach alike in the same district, but the size varies considerably, 
large aad small being fvund all together. The great majority of stones 
found are of small size ; it is said that only about one io ten thousand 
will exceed, when cut, ten carats in weight, and hence the dispropor- 
tionate increase in value of large sized stones. 

The Brazilian mines were formerly worked by government; but bad 
management and the extensive system of robberies practised by all 
classes concerned, caused this plan to fail, and they are now farmed out 
to private individuals, who carry on the workings at their own risk aad 
profit. Slave labour is still 7s but all possible precautions are 
taken to prevent dishouesty, 1 are severely : rewards 
are offered for integrity and success in working. slave who finds a 





Io the rough state the stones are semi-transparent, bat quite 
devoid of brilliancy ; much resembling small pieces of gum-arabic. Ex- 
perienced persons can, however, in this stage, easily judge of what their 
fature quality and value will be. 

The rough diamonds are transmitted by the owner to the coast, and 
shipped, generally, at Rio Janeiro, to merchants ia Europe ; by far the 
greater part coming to London. These merchants again sell them to 
other houses, whose business it is to get them cut, and so to give them 
the precious brillianey which is their principal characteristic 

The art of cutting diamonds into a regular sbape is of comparatively 
modera invention ; they were long worn in their natural state, or only 
cleaned and polished. It appears, during the fourteenth century, some 
attempts were made to cut them into regular forms, bat without any view 
to the improvement of their brilliancy ; and it was ouly ia the year 1466, 
that a certain Louis van Berquen, of Brages, discovered the principle of 
—e a them, on which their lustre, as now known, so much 
dep Cardinal Mazario, about 1650, invented the perfect form of the 
brilliant, and had twelve large diamonds of the French crown cut into 
this shape, which has ever since been acknowl! dged the best possible for 
exhibiting the beautiful optical properties of the stone. 

Diamond cutting, in the present day, is almost exclusively done by 
Jews at Amsterdam, where large diamood mills have been established ; 
and it is calculated that 10,000 out of 23,000 persons of the Jewish per- 
suasion living in that city are dependent directly or indirectly on this 
branch of industry. One of the largest establishments is that of Messrs. 
Coster, in the Zwanenburg Straat, who use steam-power to drive their 
machines, and employ from 200 to 300 hands. 

The process of cutting the diamonds is as follows :—The rough stone 
is first given into the hands of an experienced workman, who examines 
its natural form, and determines what general shape and size it can 
most advantageously be made to assume. Having settled this in regard 
to two diamonds, he beds each of them in a mass of cement placed at 
the end of a piece of wood of a convenient sise for handling, aod then 
proceeds to rub the two stones one against the other, on the priaciple of 
© di d cut di d,” changing from time to time the parts acted 
on, aad so bringiog both stones gradually into the form he desires. The 
matual abrasion of the two stones produces diamond powder, which is 
carefully preserved for the subsequent operations, When the diamond 
has received its general shape, it is sent into the mill to be finished, by 
cutting upon it the numerous sma!l angular “ facets,” as they are termed 
which make up the surface. This is done by exposing the stone to the 
action of diamond powder on a steel plate revolving with great velocity 
—an operation tly analogous to that of glass cutting, or the ordi- 
nary well-knowa lapidary’s wheel. The cutting plates are usually about 
ten or twelve inches in diameter; they are placed horizontally with 
their spindles vertical, and are made to revolve about thirty or forty 
times in a second ; the part acting on the diamond travelling over the 
facet at the rate of about a mile in a minute. Diamond powder, of ex- 
treme fineness, mixed with the best olive oil, is placed with a feather 
upon the upper table of the wheel, and the apparatus is then ready for 
action on the diamond. The stone is em led in a mass of soft metal, 
an amalgam of lead and tin, easily fusible, and yet hard enongh to re- 
tain the stone firmly io its position ; this is fixed ia a moveable handle, 
which is again attached toa small frame. The workman, having first 
heated the metal (o a soft state, beds the diamond ia it in the required 
position, and fixes it there by plunging into water; the frame is then 
placed to project over the wheel, and the di d, being d ds, 
comes in contact with its upper sarface, oa which the diamood powder 
is placed ; weights are thes applied, and the result of the friction at the 
immenee velocity, is to cut a facet upon the stone in a very short space, 
of time. When one of these is finished, the workman sof 


: 17} carate, is crowned with a wreath of flowers, and led in 
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sided solid body whose shape i o hare any pretensions io rgulanty 
symmetry, the different faces must not only all stand in certain de 
angular positious ia regard to each other, bat must all bear a cerlain 
size in relation to the magaitude and form of the whole. Further, any 
one acquainted with geometry will know, that fora solid figure of fifty or 
sixty sides, the determination of these angles and surfaces, by any 
retical rale, would be a matter of great difficulty ; while the attempt 
to make such a figure practically, by one uaskilled ia the operation, 
would only lead to contioual trial— error—attempts, whiob, even if 
the thing were ever properly done at all, would waste a large portion 
in the operation, and conseqaently much diminish the uliimate availa- 
ble size. Any one who will try, for example, to cut a tarnip or a po- 
tato, by his eye and haod only, into a regular octohedron, or solid figure 
of eight equal and similar sides will at once appreciate the difficulty. 

Yet the diamond-cutter has to do a much more difficult problem, 
namely, to give about sixty symmetrical and regular faces to stones 
sometimes only aboat an e a of an inch diameter ; without any me- 
chavica! aids whatever to his judgment ; and yet producing, without a 
particle of aonecessary waste, the very largest stone geometrically 
sible out of the rough body. This of course can only be ther 
great skiil and long experience. Having made one facet, he j 
his eye the exact angle at which the stoae must be placed to cat 
one, and the exact depth to which the grinding for the latter mast be 
carried ; and so accurately is this done, that it is very seldom a good work- 
man ever has to revert to a facet for correction, after he has once 
it over. The stone is so fixed in the metal as to leave ocher facets visi- 
ble for constant comparison with the one under progress ; and the handle 
is capable, by a sort of aniversal joiat, of adjastmeut to any nicety tor 
the position of the stove ia touching the wheel. There is no further di- 
vieion of labour than between the rough cutter and the fiaisher—the 
latter taking the stone from the former ia its 
turning it to the eye 
ready for sale. last | polishing, or 
giviog to them the peculiar diamond lustre ; bat this is in no wise diffe- 
reat from the grinding, except in being done with more care. The man 
can at any time adjust the weight or force with which the stone is pressed 
upoa the wheel, or he can remove it onto, and substitute the gentle 
pressure of bis haad ; and he can also modify the velocity of the grind- 
ing action ; for, although the wheel itself is kept at a constant number 
of revolutious per minute, he can place the stone searer to, or further 
from the axis, as he likes, which will of course give a less or greater ef- 
fective velocity, according to the radius of the acting circle 

The diamond powder, of which a large quantity is used, is obtained 

tly from the process, of rough-vutting the stones; partly from 
jamonds ofa quality not good enough to cat for the 

partly from the newly discovered substance, “ 
hard enough for this use, although of a somewhat coarse quality. 
powder is carefully sifted, cleaned from dirt and extraneous 
and, when about to be used, is mixed with the finest v: 

The workmen are all Jewe, and are regalarly edacat 

by piece-work. Formerly, they did their 
tack: Cheeks baling tapeed hy smeneel power ; bat 
found more advantageous for the large proprietors to 
of their own furnished with steam power, for the 
earnings. Some of the 
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The brilliant is the more valuable form; it may be considered as 
formed of two pyramids, connected together at their bases, with the apex 
of each trancated or cut off, and the sides worked into facets, as in she 
ease of the rose. The stone is held in the setting at the broadest part, 
or janction of the pyramids ; one pyramid projects upwards in sight, the 
other is hidden below, so that only balf the stone, or somewhat less, ap- 

; but the hidden part is most powerfully effective in adding fo the 
illiancy. The apex of the upper pyramid is cat off to a considerable 
extent, and the large facet thus formed is called the ‘able: the corre- 
sponding facet below, formed by the truncation of the lower or bidden 
P id, is much smaller, and is called the colle. The rim where the 
setting takes bold, or, as we have described it, the janction of the bases 
of the pyramids, is called the girdle. There are thirty-two facets cat 
round the upper slanting surface of the stone, ic., between the girdle 
and the table, and twenty-four on the lower part, between the girdle and 
the collet. All these facets have nimes by which they are knowa to the 
cuttera; and all the dimensions of the stone should, in order to produce 
ths best effect, bear certain definite propositions to each other. The 
moet favourable form of brilliant for exbibiting the lustre of the stone is 
considered to be a equare, having the corners slightly rounded off ; but, 
of course, many stones will not admit of being cut to this form without 
lose, and. therefore round, oval, pear shapes, &c., are perhaps more com- 
mon. The stones lose about fifty per cent. in cutting, more or less, so 
that, to make a brill’aat of one carat, a rough stone of two carats is re- 
uired. 
: The chemical nature of the diamond is well known. It consists of pare 
carbon ; identically the same a the soot from a kitchen chimney, 
but in different form. Sir Isaac Newton suspected, by its optical pro- 
perties, that it was a combus'ible body ; and iis character has been sub- 
sequently proved beyond a doubt. If sufficient heat be applied, dia- 
monds will completely consume, combining with oxygean to form car- 
bonie acid, precisely like charcoal or coke in an ordinary furnace. 

There have been many speculations as to the mode by which nature 
has effected this wonderful metamorphosis, acd many have been the at- 
tempts made to imitate her; but hitherto she has kept her secret well, 
and baffled all her admiring followers. Sir David Brewster has sus- 
pected, by optical peculiarities exhibited insome examples, that diamonds 
may not be of miner! origin, but may have resulted from the hardening 
of the a kind of gum, sometbiog like amber. 

A curious substance bas lately been found in the Brazilian mines, 
called ‘‘ Carbonado,” or amorphous diamond—a kiod of intermediate 
gu between diamond and charcoal, combining the bardness of the 

ormer with the black unformed character of the latter. Close inspec- 
tion shows carious traces of a passage between the two states ; and it is 
thought further examination of this subst may lead to some better 
insight than we at pres:nt possess, as to the chemical nature of the 
change. 

The diamond js totally insensible to the action of any chemical re- 
agente. Its specific gravity is about 3-5. 

The most characteristic quality of the diamond is its extreme hard- 
ness ; it is the bardest substance kaown. This quality was the earliest 
that attracted attention, the name being derived from the Greek “ Ada- 
mas,” i, ¢. incapable of being crushed or subdued. For the comparison of 
hardness in different degress, mineralogist have adopted a ecale repre- 
sented by the following substances. 1, talc; 2, gypsum ; 3, calcareous 
spar ; 4, fluor spar ; 5, phosphate of lime ; 6, felepar ; 7, quartz ; 8, topaz ; 
9, eappbire ruby ; 10, diamond. Any one of these substances will 
ecratch all below it in the scale, and may be scratched by all above it, 
The diamond, therefore, as far as destructability by abrasion ie concerned, 
defies all nature. This quality renders it of considerable value for other 

than ornament—as for cutting glase, and for workiog other 
stones, for the pivots of watch-works, &c. 

But, although the diamond is so hard, it is very easily broken, and, 
indeed, by a particular knack, it may even be cut with a common pen- 
knife. This apparent anomaly is due to what is called iis cleavage, a re- 
sult of crystalline structure. Many well-known substances, as slate for 
example, split or cleave with peculiar facility ia certain definite dirce- 
tions, while they offer considerable resistance to fracture in all others. 
The diamond bas this property, cleaving easily in no less than four diree- 
tiozs, parallel to the surfaces of the original octohedric crystal; aad, 
therefore, when moderate force is applied in either of thes: ways, the 
stone splits into pieces. Pliny, mentioning the great hardness of the 
diamond, states tbat if laid upoa an anvil, and struck with a hammer, 
the steel would sconer give way thao the stone. This aesertion is a 
matter of popular belief in the present day, bat we would not recommend 
any poseessor of a good diamond to try The chances of 
tome of the forces acting in the cleavage directions are so great, that 
the stohe would in all probability fly to pieces under the firatblow. The 
trath is, that Pliny referred not to the diamond, but to the sapphire, which, 
though less hard thau the diamond, cleaves only in one direction, aod 
ey therefore withstand the test named. 

cleaving property of ‘he diamond is made useful in two ways in 
the manufacture : first by splitting the stones when they contain flaws, 
and secondly, in the preperation of diamond powder. When a rough 
diamond is seen to contain a defect cf sufficient extent to depreciate its 
value as a single gem, it is *plit in two, precisely at the flaw, eo as to 
make two souad sores. This isa very simple operation in appearance, 
done in a few seconds ; but it requires an amazing amount of skill to do 
it properly. The workmen, by a sort of intuitive knowledge, gained by 
long experience, knows, on a careful inspection of the stone, the exact 
direction which a cleavage plone passing through the flaw will take. 
Trac'ng the plane therefore to the exterior, he makes on the edge of the 
stone, precisely in that spot, a slight nick with another diamond. He 
then places a small knife in that nick, gives it a light tap with a hammer, 
and the stone at once cleaves in two, directly through the flaw. This 
operation, in daily practice io the Amsterdam works, is one of the 
most elegant and icstructive processes in the whole range of mineralogy. 
It is reperted that Dr. Wollaston, ce'ebrated as almost the originator of 
the sciente ey ee once made a handsome sum by purchesing 
a lerge flawed diamond from Randall and Bridge at a low price, and eub- 
sequently splittiag it into smaller sound and valuable stones ; the princi- 
ple of the operation not being then generally koown. 

Another ase of the cleavage principle is in the preparation of d'amond 
powder. Small d amonds of inferior quality, are put into ast el mortar, 
and pounded and rubbed with a steel ie, whea they break up through 
their various cleavage plenes into still smaller pieces, and at last rub 
themee!ves into the finest dost, fit for use cn the whee!. 

The cause of the wonderful brilliancy of the diamond is not populerly 
known. Ithesno inherent luminous power ; it ies! ag bee ge like 
eommon glass, and yt, if the latter were cut into the form of a brill ant, 
it could no more be mistaken for a real one than fora sapphire or an 
emerald. The secret, herefore, of the brilliancy of the diamond mast 
lie in someth'ng otber than its cleerness or its transpirency. It is owiog 
to ite great refractive power. When rays of white light pass through 
transparent substances they are refracted, or bent out of their former 
course, and under certain circumstances are se ted into their con 
stitaent e!ements, and dispered in the form of the well-known prismatic 
coloars. The cht drops of gles: chandelicrs show a familier example ot! 
these properties. Now, the degree in which this effect is prodaced by 
any sabstance depends on the refrective power it pos-esses, and it so 
happeos that the diamood has this power in an extraordinary high de- 
gree, its index of refraction being 2°47, while that of glass, or rock orss- 
tal, fs only about 1°6, and of water 13. The effect of this refractive ca- 

ility, particularly when aided by jadicious cutting, is, instead of al- 

ing the light to pass through, to throw it about, backwards and 
forwards in the body of the stone, and ultimately to dart it out again in 
ali sorts of directions, and in the most brilliant array of mingled colours ; 
and this is this marvellous effect that meets theeye. Sir David Brew:t-r 
has shown that the play of colours ie enhanced by the small dispersive 
power of the diamond, in comparison with its refractive properties. 

It is often supposed that diamonds are essentially colourless, but this 
is a mistake; they exist of many colours, —_ orange, pink, blae, 
green, brown, and black. Three-fourths of the stones found are — 
with some colour or other, moetly pale yellow, or yellow brown. e 
perfectly and co!ourless ones are selected as the most valuable for 
the market ; but it sometimes happens that fine stones of a decid 
ed colour are more prized than white, from their peculiar uaby cat 
beanty. A blue diamond of about filts-six carate, belonging to Mr. Hope, 
is a celebrated stone, combining the beautifal colour of the sapphire with 
— and app wd of the diamond. alii ual 

quality of diamonds depends upon their colour, ty, transpar- 

ency, aod freedom from flaws. Stones pe fectly colourless, pure, clear, 

free from ali defects, are said to be of “ the water ;” if they have 

mpertections, they are “ of the second water :”’ and, if tinged with 
, or otherwise very defective, of “the third ed 

The value is estimated according to the weight, w is expressed in 

¢arais ; one carat being about 205 French milligrammes, or 3} grains 


or small stones, not exceeding one carat in weight, the value may be 





Fee 


disticction mast always be draw 
jewellers {com the public, and the real market pric: of the diamonds as 
sold by the dealers. Moreover, the value will 
the state of the market, es wellas according to the quality and cut of the 
stones. Asa rough approximation, brilliants of first rate quality and per- 
fectiin every respect, may be estimated at about £12 per carat ; redacible 
to half this, or even less or stones of iaferior water. According, therefore, 
to the rule of theweight above laid dowo, a diamond of halfa carat might 
be estimated as worth £6. ; bat one of two carats would be worth 2 x 2x 
12 = £48 ; one of five carats 5 x 5x 12 = £300; and 89 on. 


sale. 


valued by any rule; they are worth just what the state of the demand 


among crowned heads and millionaires will enable their holders to get 
for them, 


though the production is not scanty, the demand, owing to ge reral pros- 
perity and the extension of oraament to wider classe: ia society, is lorge- 
ly on the increase. 


specific gravity, and may therefore be mistaken for it when tried by 
these tests. A London jeweller died lately in the belief that a fine stone 
he bad come into the posze3sion of was a valuable diamond, and left large 
legacies tobe paid out of the proceeds of its sale ; but it proved on eramin- 
ation, to be only a white topaz, and of very little value. The difference 


— be recognised by the optical qaalities, which differ much ia the two 
stones. 


stance, though hard enough to scratch glass, is mach softer than diamond, 
and is easily scratched by it. It is also much inferior in brilliancy and 
in specific gravity. 


made equal to diamond in refractive power, and therefore can be given 
a great brilliancy ; but it is very soft, sofier evea than common glass, 
and it does not re\ain its lustre. 


called half brilliants ; i.¢. stones in the form of brilliants, in which the 
upper pyramid is a real diamond, and the lower a piece of some inferior 
stone, cemented to it; the whole being set 80 as to hide the junction. 
When this deception is 

setting for examination, 


element boron, the base of the common substance borax, may, by a pecu- 
liar process, be obtained in transparent crystals which possess the high 
refractive power of the di 
At present, the crystals produced have been too small to be of commer- 
cial value; but it is quite possible that, b 
prove to be of great importance. 


size, which have had, on account of their great value, a history of 
their own. 


in Brazil in 1741, and preserved, in its rough state, in the Royal Treasucy 
at Lisbon. It is as 2 a hén’s egg, and weighs 1680 carats ; but 
doubts are entertained w’ 

paz and no diamond at all; a supposition which, as the Portugaese Go- 
vernment decline to allow it to be cut or sufficiently examined, would 
ap quite possible. 


tan in Borneo. It is of the purest water, of a pear s , aad wei, 
367 carats. It was found a century ago at Landask, aod bas been 4 


mines of Parteal, twenty miles from tam, by 
ing concealed its discov 
condition 


board bis chip, threw him overboard, and sold the stone to the then Go- 
vernor of Fort St. George, whose name was Pitt, for £1000; he quickly 
rao through the money and then The dia- 
mond was purchased from Pitt by the Regent of France, for £135,000. It 
weighed 410 carats in its rough state, but was cut into a fine brilliant of 
137 carats, thus losing two- of ite weight in the —— It is 
sald to be the finest diamond (though not the largest) in the world, in 
beauty of form, and purity of water. iw y | the reign of terror, when 
the Tuileries were plundered, the diamond pr 
the other crown jewels ; bat it turned up again, and was pledged by the 
Republic to a merchant io Berl 
lished the sword of Napoleon I, and was taken by the Prussians after the 
battle of Waterloo. It is now in the French crown, and was exhibited 
in the Freach Exhibition of 1855. 


there : it was found lately in the Brazilian mines, and weighs 
it is of an oval shape ; 35 millimetres long, 29 wide, and 19 thick. It is 
very pure, but its colour is slightly iocliaing to pink. It is in private 
bands, and for eale. 


original!y from India. and, about the fifteenth century, was in the posses- 
rion of the luxurious Dake of Burgundy, Charles the Bold, who wore it, 
probably as a talisman, in the unfortaoate battle of Naacy, in Switzer- 
laad, where he was killed. A common Swiss soldier, who discovered 
the body in a ditch, found the jewel in the clothes, and, not kaowing its 
value, sold it for a floria to a Swiss priest, who transferred it to the hands 
of the Confederacy. 
Kiog of Portagal, who, in 1489, beiog ia want of money, parted with it 
toa French trader. In the sixteenth centary it found its way into the hands 
of a Huguenot nobleman, the Baron of Sancy, who happened to be in So- 
leure when King Henry ILI. was trying to negotiate a loan: Sancy offered 
him, as a trne subject, the diamond, ani his offer wis ac epted ; but the 
messenger who was entrusted to convey it to the king (some accounts 
say Saucy himself) was waylaid and murdered, bat b 
death to swallow the stone, which subsequently was found io the stomach 
of the corpse. The stone was next traced into the 
II. of Eagiand, who took it with him when he fled to France ia 1688, and 
afterwards, when be was in distress for money, parted with it to Louis 
XIV. for £25,000—and Louis XV. is said to have worn it in the clasp of 
his hat at his coronation. It vanished in 1792, but reappeared ia the 
Napoleon era, and was sold for 500,000 silver rubles to the Emperor of 
Russia, in whose possession it still remains. 


India, in the Peishwa’s 

quis of Hastings ; and, after — bands several times, was purchased, 
about twenty years ago, by the 

wards parily re-cut by Hunt and Ro: 
less stone, ey ame 78§ carats. It is of a triangular or pear sh 


history ; but the most 
peer the sclebeates | Kob-i-noor ; the story of which would 
fair true romanve of three goodly volumes. 


traced as far back as the beginning of the fourteenth century, whea it 
came into the treasury of Delhi ; 
associated with the entire history of the Indian wars and dynasties, un- 
til, on the late annexation of the Panjab, it was taken 
our government, brought to Eogland in 1850, and presented to the Queen. 
It was shown at the international exhibition of 1851, in the state it was 
received, weighing 186 carats; but it was so badly cut that its brilliaocy 
scarcely exceeded that of a piece of crystal, and it had several flaws and 
detects in ite structure. The Queen, 


men expressly brought over from Amsterdam for the purpose) in 1852. 
It bas now the fons of a regular brilliant ; and, though its weight bas 
been reduced to 10} carats, it has become, what it never was before, o | man 
most splendid jewel, wortby of its royal mistress, whose uosullied dia- 

dem may it long adorn! 











assumed approximately to be proportional to the weight ; but, as the stoncs 


increas: in size, this rule does not apply—the larger ones bein 
1 es being more, 
rare, and therefore having a value greater than is due to their mere 8'z2 | 


To provide for this, it is generally asvamed that, above one carat, the 
value shall iacreass as the 


the weight of another sball have 


nine times the value ; ten times the weight, one buadred times the value, 
and 80 on. 


square of the weighi—ie, that a stone double 
four times the value ; treble the weight, 


The money value of diam nds is a diffielt subject to touch upon, as a | 
a between the retail price asked by 


always vary according to 


This rule will, however, hold only up to the limit of stones in ordinary 
Such as are very large and of exceptional prodoction cannot be 


The general value of diamonds has been risiog of late years; for, 


Tmitations of diam onds are generally of one of the following three kinds: 
1. White Topaz.—This is nearly as hard as diamond, and about the same 


2. Rock Crystal (Brighton diamonds, Irish diamonds, &c )—This sub- 
3. Paste.—This, which is a glass prepared with metallic oxides, can be 


There is also a method of deception sometimes pract'sed by what is 





ted, the stone should be taken out of its 


A very remarkable discovery bas lately been made, that the chemical 


d, aod a bard 





as great, if not greater. 





fier, the discovery may 


It only remaine to mention a few particular stones celebrated for their 
The largest stone professing to be a diamond is the “ Braganza” found 


ther it may not be in reality only a white to- 


he largest authenticated diamond known is that of the Rajah of Mat- 


t of many wars for its on. 
he celebrated “ Pitt” or “ Regent” diamond was found in 1702, in the 


from his e: vers, offered it toa saiJor on 
that he would give him hisfreedom. The sailor lared him on 


hanged himself for remorse. 


isappeared, along with all 
io. Redeemed at a later period, it embel- 


The “Star of the South,” another large brilliant, was aleo exhibited 
125 carats ; 


The ‘‘Sancy”’ diamond, of 53) carats, has a singular history. It came 
It subsequently came into the possession of the 


time before his 


on of James 


The “ Nessack” diamond was captured during the Mabratta war in 
, by the combined armies under the Mar- 


uis of Westminster. It was after- 
1, and is now a beaatifal colour- 


ape. 
Many other large diamonds “ be mentioned, each of which has a 

teresting of all, is our own dia- 
ea very 


Its origin is older than any historical records reveal, but it can be 
from this time it became intimately 
ion of by 


taking advice from competent 
udges, decided to bave it recut ; which was done in London (by work- 


—= 


MIMETIC MUSIC. 


When Joseph Haydn, ia bis young days, was composing the masie of 
Bernardoni’s ballet, “ Le Diable Boiteux,” a sea storm, incidental to 
that piece, as Madame Dudevant tells us, cost him a werid of pains, the 
remembrance of which would make him laugh at foarscore. 


wanted the tempest to be an out-and-outer—a regular bigb-flying burri- 
cane—a witches’ burly-burly of thuader, lightoiog, wind, and rain—io 
the very best marine manner. But Jos2ph was no mariner. and felt as 
though any such marine piece was beyond him. He was at a loss how 
to describe in crotchets and quavers what he had never seen, and could 
only land-labber-like guess avout. So we read that bis good friend and 
ally, the Porporina, pictured to hoaest Beppo the Adriatic ia a storm, 
and sang the mouraful plaiat of the waves—those sad sea waves—not 
withou! laaghiog at the imitative harmonies which require to be aided 
by blue cloths, shakea from scene to ssene by vigorous arms—a very sad 
sort of sea waves indeed. One night, however, the young Germaa’s per- 
plexity was happily relieved by a colloquy on the subject with the ex- 
perienced maestro, Porpora himself. Taat able authority assares Haydn 
that be might labour for a hundred years with the best iustraments in the 
world, and the most iutimate knowledge of wind and waters, without be- 
ing able to translate the divine harmoni s of nature. Th.s, contends the 
master, is not the province of music, which is merély guilty of folly and 
conceit when it runs after noisy effects ani endeavoars to imitate the 
war of the elements. Its domain be affirms to be that of the emotions: 
its a'm is to inspire them, as its orizia is from their inspiration, What 
the young composer bas to think of, then, is of aman abandoned to the 
fary of the waver, and a prey to the deepest terror: he is to imagine a 
eeene at once frightful aod sublime; the danger imminent; aod then, 
placing bimeelfia the mids’ of this distress, thie disorder, this confusion 
and despair, to give expression to his anguish—assured that his bearers, 
intelligent or not, will share it. ‘“ They will imagine that they hear the 
groaning of the riven timbers, the shouts of the mariners, the despair of 
the hapless passengers. What would you say of a poet who, ia order to 
depict a battle, should tell you in verse that the cannon uttered boom, 

, and the drams dub, dub? It would be a better imitation than any 
image, but it would not be poe'ry. Painting itself, that descriptive art 
par excellence, does not consists io servile imitation. The artist would 
trace in vain the dull green sea, the dark and stormy skyscape, the shat- 
tered bark. If bis feelings do not enable him to reader the terrible and 
poetical! whole, b's picture will make as little impression as any alehouse 
sign.” And therefore would old Porpora have young Haydn, on this 
tentative occasion, reek to inspire his whole beiag with the idea of some 
great disaster ; for thas, aid only thus, would he make bis etorm-scene 
tell on the f-elings of others Thus, and only thus, might and must his 
sea-piece 

suffer a sea-ch: 
Into something rich and strange, 


icst ad of remaiaiog poor and common. 

Ariel's song reminds us, by the way, in connexiod with the same sub- 
ject, but in the case of another great Germaa composer, that Beethoven 
is said to bave binted that Shakspears’s ‘Tempest’ was io bis mind 
when be composed his Sonata Appassionata (which bas been described as 
shining resp'endent among his other sonatas, like Sirius amongst the 
stars). Aud musical critics bold that the faucy will fod much to su 
port this derivative suggestion. The first movement, for instance, wild 
acd gasty, has been compared” to the course of a veesel over a boundless 
ocean, now pelied with storms, andanon scadding cheerily before the gale ; 
while the second, “ solemn and dirge-like, with its mysterious bass—in 
which certain singular retardatious are introduced, giving an effect 
somewhat like a peal of belis—reca's Ariel’s song, ‘ Fall fathom five 
thy fa her lies,” The depths of the ocean, with its hidden eplendours, 
seem ‘0 be opened to us.” The last movement is one prolonged storm— 
pan ta of a sea on which n> ship can live—of powerless endeavour, 
and remorze'e+s wreck. 

Mr. Hogarth’s Musical History con‘aias an account of Haydn’s early 
difficulty, in fading bimself “ at sea” (in a double sense), or in a com- 
poser’e sea of troubles (in bardly a metaphorical one), which is more 
prosaic aod Jess e ezaaily d dactic thaa that introduce in George Sand’s 
wa'hetical romance. Haydo’s own report of the matter, in after yeara, 
is that upon which our masical bistoriaa’s narrative is based. Neither 
the librettist, es name, nor Joseph, bad ever looked on the 80 
that their notions, individually and conjolatly, of its appearance when 
tem pest-tossed were necessarily somewbat vagae. , they must 
brew a storm between them, somehow : +o Hayda sat at the har, > 
while Curiz paced about the room, and tried to faraish the composer 
with id-as. “ Imagine,” said be, ‘a mountain rising, and then a valley 
sinking,—and then ano'ber mounta‘n aod aco her valley ;—the moun- 
tains and valleys mast follow each other every insiant. Thea = mart 
bave claps of aaeae ane ties FS eaes eee Se @ wind ; 
but, above all, yoa must represent distiactly the moun‘ains and valleys.’ 
Haydon, meanwhile, kept trying al eorts of parsages, ran up and down 
the acale, and exbansted his 7 in together chromatic in- 
tervals aad strange discord’. Stil! Curtz was vot sat'sfied. At last the 
musician, out of all patieace, exteodei his hands to the two extremities 
of the keys, and brin them rapidly vogether, exclaimed, “ The deuce 
take the tempest,—[ can make nothing of it.” “That is the 
thing !"t shoated tz, in rapture at this chance-medley rolation of the 
problem. Curtz aod Porpora bad different ideas of bigh art and sound 
actice. 

That Haydo—despite the old maestro's sapposed barangue 02 the imi- 
tative powers of masic—cherished a certain weakness for mimetic effects 
in orchestral composition, more than one mature productioa of bis will 
sufficiently prove. Madame de Staéi records bow her enjoyment of the 
performance of his “ Creation,” at Vienna, by a band of bundred, 
was marred by some of the composer’s cro’ (not techaically speak- 
ing). How at the words, “ Let there be light: and there was light,” the 
instrameate played at first very softly, eo as scarcely to be beard, and 
then all of a sudden broke out into a tumultuous crash, to signify the 
geoesis of daylight :—upon which stroke of art a certain wit, 
d@’ esprit, pleased madame by observing that “a —- de la lumiére 
il failait se boucher les oreilles.”"{ Then again | the Epicene, as 
ambidextrous|y than ambiguoasly styles her, noted with 
disapproval bow the music trailed and dragged while the serpents were 
being created, and recovered its brilliancy aod animation with the birth- 
song of the birds, Io Haydo’s “ ’ she complains, these allusions 
are multiplied exceedingly ; concetti she calls them, which a healthy 
taste would reject. Not but that certain combinations of harmony can 
recal some of natare’s many marvels, but these analogies (she maintains) 
bave no reference to imitation, which is never anything better than a jeu 
factice. 

The real resemblances among the fine arts one with another, and 
those which exist between the fiae arts and oature, are dependent upon 
feelings of the eame kind as those excited by them in our souls by a va- 
riety of meaus.{ One cannot but agree with Lady Eastlake that Haydn’s 
servile r tations of the tiger’s leaps, of the etag’s branching horns, 
of the pattering hail—“ why he gave a pert staccato triplet accompani- 
meat to the rolling of ‘awfal thanders’ is not so easily accounted for” || 
—are so many biots on his glorious “Creation.” verdare-clad 
fields, the pariiog of the limpid brook, the mild hght of the moon as she 
“ glides through the sileat night,” delight us not so much from the cor- 
rectness of the musical image, for the same masic would express other 
words, as from the intrinsia sweetness of the melody, the exquisite song 
with which Haydo always overflows. But, as Lady Kastiake adds, his 
“ rising sun with daring rays” is ao utter tailure-—aod is by ber com- 
pared toa ortcheas’e aaere striking down a dark alley, not the orb of 
day illomina the eartb. 

4gain, in the fine trio, “ Most beautifal + oy while the bass voice 
siogs the words, “ Upbeaved from the deep, the immense leviathan sports 
on the foaming wave,” the lashing of the water by the animal’s tail, as 
Mr. Hogarth remarks, is imitated by some whisking passages on the 
double-bass. “ Then we have the roar of the lion, the sudden leaps of 
the tiger, the gal of the borse, the whirl of the cloud of insects, and 
the sinuous crawling of the reptile. Nothing can be more ingenious than 
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these imitative es ; but then they are amusing, which nothing ought 
to be in a work of this exalted claas.’”* 

That Mr. Hogarth, provided the amusing be excluded, can go far enough 
in bis estimate of music’s potential imitativeness, is clear from bis cri- 
ticiem on Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony. In that work he tells us we 
seem to feel the fresboess of a commer pte pe hear the rustling of 
the breeze, the waving of the woods, the cheerful notes of birde, and the 
cries of avimals ; to stray along tbe margin of a meandering brook, and 
listen to the mu: muring of its waters ; to join a group of villagers, keep- 
ing holiday with joyous eorgs and dances ; to watch the sky grow dark, 
heer the (bunder growl, snd witness a storm burst on the alarmed rus- 
tics, whose cries of diemay are audible amid the elemental strife. “The 
clouds pars away, the muttering of the thunder is more and more dis- 
— all becomes quiet and placid, and the stillness is broken by the pae- 

rong of gratitude. Nothing can be more beautiful or more true to 
nature than every part of this repreeentation. It requires no explana- 
tion, bot places every image before the mind with a distinciness which 
neither poetry nor painting could surpass, and with a beauty which 
neither of them could equa),” It was remarked at the time, by an Edio- 
burgh Reviewer, that in this passage the entbusiasm of the author had 
ed him off bis feet ; end that the concluding part of the last sentence 
¢ one not a little in mind of a certain captain mentioned in “ Peter 
imple,” who describes bis mother es being eo splendid a pianoforte 
layer, tbat upon one occasion, when ebe was we go her frtends with 
er performance, she introduced an imitation of thander so exquisite, 
that the cream for tea became sour, besides three casks of beer in the 
cellar. The reviewer insists that this is scarcely more ludicrous than it 
is to say, that the deecriptive powers of the Sinfonia Pastorale, great as 
they undoubtedly are, or of avy instrumental music unaccompanied by 
words, ever can place imagery before the mind, with @ distinctness equal 
to poetry cr painting. Beethoven bimself, it is added, in corroboration 
of this view, has furnished us with an explanation, in words, of the dif- 
ferent scenes be intended to delineate ; which implies his coneciousnees, 
that the graphic power of bis pencil, without such explanations, could 
never be made to convey any definite idea of visual objecte, or to give 
anytbing more than the general character of certain emotioor, or to ex- 
cite certain trains of association. For executants of Lieder ohne Worte, 
who claim to see a perfect and unmistakable meaniog in every bar, need 
to be reminded, in their too far-reacbiog clairvoyance, of the subjective 
philosopby of Coleridge’s line, 
O lady, we receive but what we give. 


Grant that masic may be said to paint nature: but how’? Rousseau 
says that it commonly abandons the impossible attempt to paint nature 
direct, for the practicable one of throwing our feelings, by means all her 
own, into a state resembling that which the object to be painted would 
actually produce. Instead of painting a tranquil night.{ which is in it- 
self impossible, music imparts to the soul the same sensation, by exciting 
the self-eame feelings that a tranqail night is apt to inspire. 

Goethe’s eseay towards fixing an “ esthetic base” for music, in the shape 
of certain axioms which assume that it must be either sacred or profane, 
either solemn altogether or altogether joyous, has naturally been éon- 
tested with t. M.Chasles, ia bis impeachment of it—beginning, 
“What! music can be nothing but either joyous or solema! The expres- 
sion of impassioned love and of tender melancholy pertains not to music! 
The wailiogs of a wounded epirit are beyond its range!’ &c., &c.,—goes 

to maintain, that music is, on the contrary, an almoet infinite science, 
the domain whereof Jet no Goethe dare restrict or curtail ; end concludes : 
“There are but two usurpations which must be forbidden to music :—the 
pretence of paioting to the eye, which is an absurd trespe 
grounds of painting that of reasoning, which is a silly ag- 
on the province of thought.’’§ 

, again, in bis critiqae on Mozart’s masterpiece, argues 
th the question of the limits of musical expression. To seek 
& means by which to translate tbe baman ions, individu- 

; to try to express by sounds, not only the tumuliuous 
soul in their most striking generality, bat also the de- 
e — of those movements,—is Limy lese, y M. 
opinion to ignore or betray the mission of musical art. 
the other band, to see in music a mere amusement, more or less 
an cecupation for the car only and not at all for the brain ; to 
paesion from the orchestra and from the voice; to sour no 
in the of sounde, beyond an ingenious artifice, designed 
impressions which eometimes excite to an intoxicating 
at others are £0 voluptuous and as to in- 
this he accounts a no less important mistake. He 
abstain from trying to express, in drematic music, 
@ limited or exact kind, sucb, for instance, as ambition or 
jealousy ; and to choose the most geveral and indefinite, the most con- 
etant and vivid, of emotions, euch as joy, anger, tenderness, and never to 
rik an entrance on thoee narrower 1outes which can be trod by the poet 
alove without stumbling. || 

For m es all bat these who bave no masic in their couls well know, 

, im the words of Hartley Coleridge,1 of expressing and evokio 
apy eimple emotion ; it may imitate the rapid succession or ae - 
ternation of feeling, or, dying away toeilence, may symbolise the fading 
of passion into peveivenese. It mey aleo, to a certain extent, he says, 
express action, as action consists in motion; but beyond this it cannot 
§. “It cannot narrate, describe, or reaeor. It is of little assistance to 

understending, and though it may stimulate, it cannot inform the 
imagination. Tiue, words may supply all these deficiencies, and true, 
there is no varrative, deecription, reasoning, or imagination, that is truly 
posieel. but what involves or engenders a pleacurable feeling, nor avy 
~ which some modification of numerous eoucds is not a conduc- 
tor. But, nevertheless, those compositions will be {ouad best accommo- 
dated to musical expression, for which music supplies a natural and uni- 
vereal languege, acd such are love, grief, and devotion ; because in all 
these the teeling suggests the thougbte, and not the thought or imagery 
the feeling.” These remarks are apropos of certain analogies of expree- 
sion between music and poetry. Acd an anonymous estayist of Hartley 
ieridge’s echool (it not Hartley himself), in a tractate on Poetical De- 
ecription, has pronounced the imitative quality of poetry to differ altoge- 
ther from that of pointing, but to beer a strong analogy to tbat of music, 
her coneorted sister in deys of old. While paloting, as be saye,** acts 
immediately upon the eye, and only mediately upon the intellect, music 
and poetry pay their first addresses to the ear, and both are capable of 
suggesting infinitely more than words can say. “ Painting provides 
y-made images. Poetry, like music, dispoees the soul to be imagina- 
tive, by exciting sympathy.’ Virgil’s Jine, imitatively grapbio, with its 
five dactyles all in a row, 


Quadrupedante putrem sonita quatit ungula campum, 


is meant to exprees the thundering gallop of the horse, as Mr. de Quincey 
points out, in which the beats of the hoof return with regular intervals ; 
and Homer in a celebrated line bas sought to ex mimetically the 
rolling, thundering, leaping motion of a stone. The critic just named 
aseumes either poet to bave sought for a picturesque effect ; but be re- 
minds us tbat picturerquenees, like any other effect, must be subordinated 
to a bigber law of beauty, “ Whence, indeed, it is that the very limits 
of imitation arise for every att, sculpture, painting, &c., indica'ing what 
it pught to imitate, and what it ought pot to imitate. And unless regard 
is to such higher restraints, metrical effects become assilly and child- 
ish as the musical effects in Kotzwarra’s “ Battle of Prague,’ with its 
ridiculous attempts to mimic the fling of cannon, grosns of the wounded, 
&c., instead of involving the passion of a battle ia the agitation of the 
music.”+{ Yet how many of us, in our pinafore days, beld thoee “ Battle 
of Prague” mimicries to be first-rate, and declared the accuracy of imita- 
tion to be perfect—especialiy (what we knew such a deal about) the Cries 
of the Wounded. Was it not your case, madam !—uoless indeed you are, 
Lappily, one of generation that are yet in their teens, You were im- 
quel by the old-fashioned mim: tics of that ambitious exercis>, for they 
were childish and you were a child. And when you were a child, you, 
like othere, apostles included, thought as a child, spoke as a child, un- 
derstood - - ; but now tbat you are become a—woman of —- 

» you bave long ago put away childish thinge, among them the 
Bate o Prague.”” You will never wear plaafore cr fight that battle 
er D. 


Art, according to Goethe’s English bi , is pieture-painting, not 
picture eitig: “ Beethoven, f his senccalon, ae bave expressed 
peychological conceptions, which, for the mind that interprets 

may give an exira charm to strains of ravishment; but if the 
strains in themselves do not possess a magic, it they do not sting the soul 
with a keen delight, then let the meaning be never so profoaud, it will 


* Musical , &e., by George Hogarth, vol. i. p. 311. 
Bee J ‘Review, vol. ixiii. p. 41. ° 
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pass unbecded, because the primary requisite of music is not that it shall 
a giaud thoughte, but that it shall agitate the soul with musicel 
emotione,”’* 

Music, then, must tell on the feelings, to be music at all. And as an 
instrument of expression, it deals with feelings in general clases, not in 
individual illustrations, Sydney Smith rules that music “ can express 
only classes of feelings ; it can express only melancholy, not any perti- 
cular instance or action of melaccholy.” The tune of no more, 
for example, is 1eferred to, as exprestiog the pathetic in general ; ectual 
words must be employed before we can recognise in it that pasticular in- 
stance of the pathetic, where a poor soldier takes leave of his native 
shore, and his wife Jean, with a presentiment that he sball see them 
never again. Whenever we hear an air to which we know no words, it 
can inspire only general emotion; when poetry applies the ge- 
neral emotion to particular instances, musical expression 
attained its maximum of effect. It is said, continues the port- 
ly priest of St. Paul’s, “that the ‘Pastorale’ of Corelli was in- 
tended for ao imitation of the song of angels hovering about the 
fields of Bethlehem, and gradually soaring up to heaven ; it is impossi- 
ble, however, that the music iself can convey any such expression,—it 
cad convey only the feelings of rolemoity, of rapture, of enthusiasm ; 
imagination muet do the rest.”’t Mad the Reverend Sydney happened 
to be in his average mood of jocularity, one can imagine the exuberance 
of fun he could bave poked ut, or out of, the pseudo-pastoral theory about 
Corelli’s Pastorale. 

A fellow-reviewer of bis, starting from the same (ext, of Scottish melo- 
dies, indulged in some reasonable strictures on that craving for novelty 
which bas led composers into the field where music is weakest,—that of 
direct imitation of natural sounds by musical notes,—a species of rival- 
ry, the hopelessness of which makes us feel the good sense of Agesilaus’ 
anewer, when asked to hear a man sing who could imitate the nightin- 
e~. Ihave heard the nightingale berself.” Musicians are shown to 

ave atlempted not merely to imitate sounds by notes, bat even to re- 
Present motion—to describe the seasons—to convey the im ions of 
colour}—or even to narrate the incidents of a battle or a campaign ; for 
the ingenious organist of Ferdinand IIL, Froberger, is said to have pre- 
sented a very strikiog musical representation of Count Thurn's passage 
over the Rhine, and the denger of the transit, “in twenty-six cataracts, 
or falls of notes,”§ Indeed, adds our reviewer, “ when a taste for this 
sort of mimetic music is once introduced (the proper sphere of which 
would be the comic opera), it is wonderful how even the greatest genius 

ives way to the contagion, and follows the herd,—for a greater than 

roberger, Handel, bas now and then ventured upon similar tricks of 
sound. In the ‘ Messiah,’ at the passage, ‘1 will shake the heavens and 
the earth,’ he has introduced a sors of musical pan, by repezting the 
word several times ona chain of musical shakes, ‘ as if,’ says a critic, 
‘ the quavering of the voice could rep t the of the 
world.’ And in his ‘ Israel in Egypt,’ he bas undertaken to represent, 7 
musical notes, two of the plagues of Egypt, vis. the buzsing of flies au 
the hopping of frogs.’’||—7o be next week, 


Se 


THE BLACK SPOT. 


There was much mirth in Heng Kong. That little rock of an island— 
4 perfect terrestial paradox, to rich is it, and, at the same time, eo unpro- 
ductive, had lately received a substantial addition to its stock of Euro- 
pean inbabitants. A b of her Majesty’s infantry, two batteries 
of pee a detachment of eappere, and a body of marines, had been 
landed, while eleven new sail, what with transports and what with steam 
frigates, were at snchor in the Roade, There was a new attorney-gene- 
ral, tco, and several new clerke, secretaries, and sides-de-camp to the 
prnen ee the climate is a trying ove, a vapour bath in one wind, a 

in in another, and there is a great consumption of young gentlemen 
holding official situations at Hong Kong. The governor gave four din- 
ners and a ball for British ey dves not grow mildewed in the far 
east, and the Rifles gave a ball, and so did the 117th Foot, and ao did the 
admiral, and the chief justice fellowed suit. Then the civilians had their 
turn. By civilians, in this case, I do not mean civilians in the Anglo- 
Indian eense of the word, but merely the merchant-priaces of Hong Kong, 
—men who bave appointed the mselves to irresponsible offices, in a mur- 
derous climate, at salaries absolutely fabulous. Trade is more profitable 
there, in that emall golden key-hole that unlocks the boundless Chinese 
Empire, than perhaps in any gther cranny of earth, bat the Nemesis that 
waits on profit is not absent. “No one’s liver is in ite normal condition, 
and the old “ residenters” m'ght be gcrged with their own gold, eo yel- 
low is the prevalent complexion. But they are hospitable folks, those 
mighty merchants, end the ball at the club-rooms in Victoria Town pro- 
mised to eclipse those which the governor and the chief justice, and the 
pret Ninn 7 Reger Sm = the fartalgh on board his 
gai t g-ehip, given during the past fortnight. 

The vail was a splendid aifair. The bands of three regiments bed been 
culled for the choicest musicians ; Cantonese gardeners bad furnished, 
deepite hostility between our Queen and the Brother of the Sun and Moon, 
& perfect bower of rores and tulips for the occasion. Every green thing 
on the island must have been cut down to furnish the verdant covering 
of tke portico, and about a ship-load of the Wenham Lake Company’s 
ice bad been bespoken for the refreshment and refrigeration of the 
guette. As for the supper, Europe, India, and China had united their 
efforts and done their best. Gold and silver plate, woudrous porcelain, 
glass of Englend and Bohemia, crystal lamps, delicate viands, costly 
wines, obsequious waitere,—all that dollars and trouble could produce 
—and dojlars and trouble can effect a good ceal— were forthcoming, and 
all that was wanted to promote the happinees of the company was one 
breath of the cool healthy breeze from home, 

But this the Hong Kong merchants could not give them, nor Fortnam 
and Mason supply. The bell went off very well. There were crowded 
rooms—crowded for colonial rooms, at least—and ‘hai is a great source 
of enjoyment, for people cannot take their pleasure thcroughly unless 
they are devoid of elbow room. There were not many ladies, to jadge 
of matters by Eoropean standarde. This Hong Kong ball was a very 
different affair from those county assemblies, where the daughters of 
clergymen and half-pay officers sit round the walls—a sea of neglected 
book-mus]ia—and where young Fine), the ensign, or Dick Wapshot, the 
Squire’s son, looks round bim with the air of a sultan, and tantalises the 
expectant misses before he makes ore of them proud and bappy by an in- 
vitation to dance. No, io ladia or ia China ladies are at a premium, 
and learn their own real value. Where there is but one pur of fair 
shoulders and one pair of bright - to every dozen of red coats or blue 
ones, the disparity of the sexes tells entirely in the ladies’ favour. Sach 
was the case at Hong Kong, but there were bandsome women present, 
and however few, they attracted none the less admiration. 

Among them, beyoad comparison,—the belle of the ball room,—was the 
beautifal Mre. G——, a fair young wife, almost a bride, who had just 
come out from England with her husband, Captain G——, the junior 
captain of the Riflee. Captain G——, “ Geordie,” as we used to call 
him, had just got bis promotion before sailing, and had been married less 
thana year. He was a fine manly fellow,—ihe best cricketer and oareman 
in the Rifles, and a favourite with old and young, high and low. He de- 
eerved the Victoria Cross in the Crimea, everybody said. I don’t know 
how he missed getting it ; and the men swore by him, and woald have 
followed him through fire and water. It was a great proof of Poor 
Geordie’s popularity that I doa’t think anybody grudged him his 
luck in getting such a peerless wife, as Mre. G—, beautiful new- 
comer, was considered. All the ensigns and middies, aod balf the 
lieutenaate, naval aod military, to say nothing of the parboiled young 
gentlemen in mercantile houses, were fairly raving about the 
angelic stranger. The foolish boys devoured her with 
wrote sonaets to her eyebrows, for aught I know, and she never moved 
along the little parade at band-time without aa overwhelming escort, 
but no one ever said that Geordie was not worthy of the good luck he 
had found, and the great prize he had drawn in the lottery matrimonial 
—hbe, the “ best fellow” ia the service. I do not remember a more at- 
tached couple, and yet so free were they from the regular Edwin and 
Angelina pathos, the coram demonstrations, that a saperficial ob- 
server would have set Mrs. down for a flirt, and Geordie fora 
careless fellow. Yet everybody knew how they loved each other—every- 
body, down to that stupid garrison Adonis, young Crammington, of the 
Horse Artillery, who bas since owded to me that he penned nine copies 


* G. H. Lewes, Life and Works of Goethe, II. 426. 

¢ Sketches of Moral Philosophy, lect. 13. 

— reminds us, by the way, ofan incidental remark of Mr. Hayward's, 
in his essay on the Imitative Powers of Music (reprinted from the Quarteri; 
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of beart-breaking verses on pick paper, nine “ perfumed billets,” as the 
booby called them, and rever dared, somebow to deliver to their destined 
recipient any one of these inestimable productions. 

However, on this night, at least, Mre,. G—— was in the highest spirits, 
and waliszed, and flirted, well to all appearance, and was the very centre 
of attraction,—the target of all eyes. Geordie, who knew her too well 
to be easily made jealons, was in very good spirits, too; so were most 
people. It was a very ey night, all the gayer because active hostilities 
were expected between John Chivamen, aod his namesake and best cus- 
tomer, Mr. John Ball. Nothing gives co high a zest to life as a spice of 
danger, especially in that enervating tropical climate, and many who 
were destined to perish my! by suo and malaria, were laughing 
and chatting gaily, with hearts beating high, over the expected cam- 
paigo. At the buffet—where refreshments were in great demand—Cap- 


bas | tain G—— was the centre of a merry group who were drinking in liba- 


tions of champagne to the fature education of the flowery land—an edu- 
cation only to be prefaced and grounded 4 the exertions of those manly 
figures in red and blue, with the V. R. om their buttons, whom her Ma- 
jesty bad cent as schoolmasters to teach the celestial geatry reapect for 
the law of nations. Mre. G—— went through dance after dance, as the 
band played on with admirable taste and spirit, and still partners buzwed 
about her, and her little ivory memorandam-book was as filled with 
writing as a bank ledger. It was wonderful how actively the dancin 
went on, and on euch a night! Even for Hong Kong it was pronou 

hot. The day had had been broiling, and the night was sultry to a de- 
gree hardly to be realised by mere imagination. 

It was not the heat alone, though that was bad enough, for every rock 
was radiating the terrific amount of caloric it had sucked in through the 
long baking hours of the sunlight. Not the heat alone, but the peculiar 
heavy atmosphere, the euffocating steam, the moist vapour so peculiar 
to China, in which the strong perfume of the great —— flowers is so 
sickly and rich as to load the dull air, Note breath of wind swept over 
the island, or if it did, Victoria Mountain kept off every puff of the faint 
sea breeze from Victoria Towa. The city sweltered ia the heat. In the 
ball-room, the weight and warmth of the atmosphere—an atm: 
moet as suffocating!y oppressive as a 1° Bor wrapped around 
each miserable individual—began to tell. company gusped, and 
ate ice, and drack frothing champagoe, and fragrant lemonades, and 
eherbets, and cup, and sangaree, and Base, all iced to the limits of refri- 
geration, and then gasped and danced again. Mre. G——, gayest and 
prettiest of all the women present, was still the life of the room. There 
were plenty of waiters, of course, ia the tea-room, the supper-room, and 
the corridors, bustling about with trays of ices, cooling drinks, wine, and 
all the crinkum-crankume of a rout. Some of were Euro eer- 
vants ; eome were Chinese. The latter were under the jal surveil- 
lance of Ching-lang the old comprador, or steward of the clab, as honest 
@ manager as China could produce, and as shrewd also. He was a na- 
tive of Chusan, and had followed our people’s fortunes when we aban- 
doned that large island after making peace with the Dragon wy we 
No man kaew so much of Chinese and British peculiarities as Ching- 
Lung. He could manage both nations to his and their entire satisfac- 
tion. The club bighty valued their excellent comprador, the natives obeyed 
and liked him, and bis savings were reputed considerable. None but a 
clever mao could have done these things, and pleased such opposite in- 
terests, and Ching-Lung was a clever man. 

In matters celestial he wasa dictionary. If you wanted real“ pigeon” 
information, the old ador could teil you more about Chioa than 
you could learn from all the Blue Books ever printed at the national ex- 
pense. In person, Ching-Luvg was stout and jovial, a burly old China- 
man in flowered slippers, a silk robe, aad a tremendous pigtail of carefully 
tied hair, with the polished claw-like finger-nails that denote a native 

eatleman, There he was, presiding over the ices, and ecolding the 
ineee waiters. Whea Mrs. G-— entered the tea-room on one occasion, 
early in the evening, the old comprador started as he looked keealy at the 
beautiful “ Faokwi” lady. She passed by him, repressiag, -natur- 
edly, a smi'e at his outlandish dressand figure. He started after ber with 
seeming rudeness, or curority, and then gave a gruot, and wheeled off to 
his avocatione. Several officers noticed this, but Chiog wes a character, 
and no one asked what he meant, or ifhe meant anything. It wesen 
hour or more before Mra. G—— left the ball room again. This time she 
entered the eupper-room, leaning on ber psrtcer’serm. While the latter 
procured ber tome refresmeat, the old Chiosman hovered near, looked 
tharply at tbe fair‘ barbarian” and then drew back with a muttered 
remark io his na'ive tongue. Mrs. G—— never noticed him. Two 
minutes after, Chiog-Lung was seen in close coofabalation with the 
doctor of the Rifles, a sensible experienced sargeon, who bad been three 
years in Hong-Kong, who had served on the medical staff in the old war, 
and who was regarded as the chief prof:ssional aathority on the isfand— 
aye, though there were staff-surgeous in pleaty, and a titled physician to 
the forces. Dr. Rogers was a man who knew China well. e seemed 
much disturted as Ching took bim by ‘he lappet of hi: coat, and whispered 
some communication. The two men’s = ranged across the ball- 
room, iu the doorway of which they etood a little apart, and fixed on Mra, 
G——. The eyes of several loungers followed theirs by a common im- 
ulse. What did they see? Sorely, no terrible sight, bat a young, bappy, 
bigh-bred Englishwoman, radiant with beauty, health, and gaiety, crown- 
ed with flowers, and sweeping through tbe ball-room like its queen. 
What was there in all this to make old Ching purse up bis expressive 
Chinez:e moutb, and Dr. Rogers lift his eyebrows, and bite his wpe with 
a brow that knit with a spasm of iavolantary anxiety. Smoothing his 
ruffled brow, the doctor stepped from his place, paseed Mrs. G and 
looked full and steadily on ber face. She looked surpriced, aod a little 
annoyed, but presently turned away smiling. She thought the doctor, no 
doubt, en odd, rude old gentleman. Very much compressed were the 
doctor’s lips, and very often did the frown of care retura to the doctor’s 
brow, as be threaded bis way through the crowd, most of whom had rome 
slight or merry remark to bestow onso popular a character, until he 
reacbed the place where Cap'ain G—— was talking to the Colonel’s wife 
and two other ladies seat-donan ot‘oman. The doctor drew Geordie 
aside ; they were old friecds; and begged asa particular favour that 
he would take his wife home, away from the ball, without alarming her. 

“ Alarming ber!” said Geordie, quite in the dark as to the other’s 
meaning, “ Wby, what a Blue Beard you would make me tarn oat, doctor. 
She’s engaged twelve deep. I'll be bouad, end it wants aa hour of sup- 
per time, and I can’t get her away. Bisidcs, she’s not tired. Why 
should she go, you know?” 

To this Dr. Rogers merely answered tbat he begged, as a favour, that 
Cap'a'n G—— would take Mrs. G——— home. It must be done, and 
would be for the best. And teing hard pressed for bis reason, the doctor 
said Mre. G——— was about to be ill. it was bis duty to ask ber hue 
band to teke her away from the crowded room. 

Captain G laughed incredulously at first, bat it was a hollow 
and forced laugh. It was plain that he did not believe in bis owa disbe- 
lief, and he kaew the good old Medico too well to suspect him of jesting 
on such @ point. His voice quivered a little as he asked for an explana- 
ti 


on. 

“Well, if you will have it,” said Dr. Rogers, laying his hand on 
Geordie’s arm, “ there is something wrong with your wife. Old Ching 
noticed it firet, and told me of it, aod I have seea it myself, and I have 
seensuch a thing but twice before, and Both times ia Coioa, Pray heaven 
that this may not end as it did ia those two instances!’ 

“Speak out, mao, you torture me!” said Captain G———, gasping 


for breath and very pale. 

“It isa trifling matter, in appearance at least,” replied Dr. Rogers 
gravely and kindly ; “it is a smal! black spot on your wife’s fuce—on 
her lett cheek—that is all, and——” 


“ And whatis it? For the sake of all that’s sacred, what is it?” asked 
, quite fiercely. : 

The doctor, noticing how quickly the group was increasing, drew his 

friend a few paces back, and whispered something in his ear. 

The effect on Geordie was terrible. The brave strong man trembled 
visibly, and shook from bead to foot, while his bronzed face became of 
an ashen paleness. Then, followed by the doctor, who vainly tried to 
keep pace with him, he hurried up to the place where his wife was 
wouing in the mazes of the waltz. He strode recklessly in a 
dancers ; bis wild looks and brusque gestures caused 
fasion and eurprise. His wife saw him, and started, and with a 
her partaer stood still. How beautiful she looked! flashed 
with the dance, crowned with flowers, ricbly yet tastefully 
too, her fair fresh English bloom contrasted with the 
the otber pretty women present ; how her soltly bright blue eyes 
with wonder on G—— with apprehension for Aim, lest he 
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1 than the head of a large black pin, and quite 
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it was, the black spot the doctor bad described. By a great effort G—— 
smoothed his features, and tried to smile, as be begged pardon of the 
company. He bad interrupted them very radely, he said—they had all 
left off dancing by this time—and he begged they would go on, and not 
m'ndbim. The musicians had ceased playing ; be waved his hand impa- 
tiently : they went on. His wife approached him, her partaer beside 
her, a naval Commander, who did not feel at all disposed to forego the 
rest of his dance with the queen of the ball. “ Was he ill?” she acked 
in an anxious whisper. “No, no,” he was not ill; bat he wished ehe 
would come away—come home with bim directly. He would give no 
reason. His maoner was irritable, harsh, unusual. The young wife 
looked at him with surprise ; tears gathered in her blae eyes, but she 
was not without spirit, aod she dashed them proudly away. She could 
not leave yet, she eaid ; she was engaged for several dances. If there 
was no reason to be given for leaving eo abruptly, she could not be so 
uncivil to her partners. And in a moment more the Commander 
whirled her off. G—— stood and bit bis lips. She danced once, twice, 
thrice more. G—— stood moodily watching her, the doctor at bis el- 
bow. It was sad, agonising, to poor G—— to watch that glorious crea- 
tare, and to know that she bore on her face the mark of—what?t Even 
the doctor ehruok from telling G—— all he feared. Her momentary 
burst of hurt womanly pride wae over ; the sight of her husband’s anxi- 
ous face disturbed her; her gaiety fled ; the compliments of her partoera 
were unheard ; she begged to be excused ; left the gentleman on whose 
arm the leant, and came up to G—— with a sunny emile, “I will be 
good now, and come home.” 5 : 

The doctor whispered to G—— to introduce him. G—— hurriedly 
complied. His wil sesagelend the old gentleman who had stared so 
pestinasionsly at ber ; his eyes observed ber still. He whispered a word 
to the Captain. Geordie tried to be calm as he asked his wife if she—if 
abe was aware that there was a smal! black t,a mere speck, on her 
left cheek. She blushed and laughed. Yes, saw it in the glass when 
dressing. She could not rub itaway. She thought it would go of iteelf. 
It had annoyed her a little, because it looked so like one of those abeurd 
patches, but she hoped nobody noticed it. 

“ Excuse me, madam,” said Dr. Rogers; “it may be of more conse- 
quence than you are aware of. I am an old doctor, and may be allowed 
to ask questions. Does it give you avy pain?” 

“ None—none at all.” 

The doctor look«d graver still. 

“ There is a glass rearly opposite. Please to look, and see if it has 
not increased in size.” 

The lady, half frightened, complied. “ Yes, it has indeed—it is four 
times as large as it was, almost as large as a pea—how tiresome !” 

“One more question,” said the doctor. “‘ Have you any idea who 
brought it?” 

“None,” answered Mrs. G——. “ George, love, I think I would rather 

” 


“ Think again,’ pressed the doctor. “Has any reptile—any insect?” 

“ Yes, Dr. Rogers,” answered the now fast paling beauty; “ yes, bat 
no! that could not be it, and I was silly to think twice of so trifling a 
thing as the bite of a fly.”’ 

“A fiy? What sort of a fly?” exclaimed the doctor. 

“ One of those black flies that were in the verandah, a tiresome buzzing 
thing: it stang me very sharply just there, on the left cheek where the 
spot is. I thought nothing of it when the pain went off. It was a long 
sort of fy, with a shioing body and glistening greenish wings.” 

“The Bal-Tse! the B ack Japiter Fly! I kaow it. Ching know it,” 
said a hoarse grumbling voice close behind. 

It was the old comprador, half horror-strack, half vain of his sagacity ! 
Hastily they drew ber irom the room, wrapped ber shawl around ber, 
and harried her home. The music etrack cheerily up, the dance went 
on, supper succeeded (a very sumptuous affair), and then followed more 
dances, but by eae the mirth languished, aad a sort of uncomfortable 
feeling of apprehension and gloom pervaded the guests. Strange 
whispers, mattered hints, went round ; the very Chinese servants had an 
ominous look. By degrees almost everybody became aware that rome 
mischance bad befallea tha fair young Eaglishwoman whom they had 
jast welcomed among them. None knew exact trath, but all had 
some inkling of it. Then, too, there was a fellow-feeling, perbaps half 
selfish, among tho e exiles in a sickly clime; the insidious pest that 
strikes one to day may strike another to morrow. Accordingly the high 

ts of all ebbed away, aad the ball so gaily begun came to an un- 
m:ly close. Two or three officers went to seek the doctor in his quar- 
ters, late as it was, to learn the truth. The dostor was absent. He was 
at Captain G——’s bungalow, his servant said. He had sent for his 
portable medicine chest. Also the agen to the forces, and the 
ine surgeon, bad bees called up. he next moraing, when most of 
the officers were at breakfast in the barrack messroom, a subaltern en- 
tered hastily. 

“ Have mm heard about poor Mrs. G—— ?” 

“What? Dead!” 

It waseven eo. She had been cut down in the very pride of her 
beauty, like some queenly flower. It was awfully sudden. It threw a 

oom. for awhile, even over merry, sickly, festival loving Hong Kong. 

broke her husband’s 1 fe aod hope at a blow. He never was secn to 
smile after her loss ; he shrunk away from bis old friends; be left the 
Rifles, exchavging into a regiment that was serving ia Upper India, and 
died of fever in the Terai. Poor Geordie! I have takea eome liberties 
with the names of those concerned, but there are not a few living who 
will be able to recogniee, under this mask, a too trae tale. 

Now, to clear up the seeming mystery of the Black *. There is a 
fly which, for the mischief it does, is known and feared throughout the 
Bast, and which is usually called the Baal-Fly, or Jupiter Fly. Its bite 
is generally most fatal tocattle. It is identitied with the Baal-Zebub of 
Scripture, the type uoder which the Arch Eaemy was depicted. The 
fatal Tsetse-Fly of Central Africa, which Dr. Livingstone bas so well 
described, the Baal-Fly of Syria, and the Bal-Tse of China, are akin, in 
appearance and effects, while the names, eveo, are singularly identical. 
This fly is ecldom very burtfal to the human race, except whea it bas 
lately been feeding on carrion, acd thus commupicates the morbid virus 
of decomposed animal matter to the veins of a living being. This ooca- 
sionally happens even in Europe, and in the case of the common bouse- 
fly and the “ buzz,” or greenish carrion-fy. But this is rare, indeed, 
aad only three or four cases of death ensuing from sach bites are re- 
corded within the last six or seven years on the con'inent of Europe. 
In the East, with a sun peceliarly aiapted to the hastening of disease, 
the deaths from this ——- administered poison are more frequent, 
and the poison itself is more virulent aod rapid. It was in this manner 
that poor Mrs. G—— met herdeatb. The black spot, unaoted at first 
all eyes save her own, and neglected by herself, was the mark of inci- 
pient mortification, the centre of the grene that spread and spread, 
painlessly but inevitably, until what had been a ecarce seen speck proved 
safficient to cut sbort that fair young life. The doctor took blame to 
himself for not baving insisted in defiance of ordinary rales, on the 
{ous lady’s quitting the ball-room at ouce, but the hope that he might 

mistaken, and a wish to spare G—— as much as possible, made him 
hesitate in speaking out. Bat it was the opinion of all the medical men 
on the island, that when the comprador frst called the doctor’s attention 
to the mark of death on the face of the doomed beauty, the mischief was 
beyond remedy. At length, all that skill and care could do, was dove ; 
but this was one of the seddest of the many cases when Science stands 
by, impotent to eave, beside the deathbed. Joun Harwoop. 


—_—_—_——————— 
PETROLEUM SPRINGS OF WESTERN CANADA. 


At the meeting of the Canadian Institute, on Saturday evening last, 
an interesting paper on the above subject was read by Mr. Charles Robb, 

Hamilton, and as the subject is one which is at present attracting very 
general attention, we shall endeavour to give a brief abstract of the lec- 
ture, which was illastrated by numerous maps and specimens. 

The existence of vast reservoirs of mineral oil hidden beneath the 
rocks in the western part of our Province, and now for the first time 
Sang Sevens to the light of day, forms a subject of the deepest scien- 
tific interest, and will amply justify an eaguiry into its nature and pro- 
bable origin, on scientific grounds only. But when we consider the ad- 
ditional importance attaching to the question from the commercial value 
of the material, and since, in the present crisis in the history of Canada, 
®0 much study is directed to the development of her nataral resources, 
no further considerations need be urged to secure attention to the subject. 

Petroleam mioeral oil or fluid bitumen, is an inflammable substance, 
carbon aod hydrogen, of a black or deep brown colour, unc- 
touch, and exhaling a strong and unpleasant odour. It ex- 
earth or flows into wells in the manner ef water 
y accompanied with an evolution of gas, the pressure of 
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petroleum and naptha (an allied substance) occur in 
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constitute the force which occasions the flow at the eur- | been derived 


The pitch at the sides is perfectly hard, but towards the middle it be- 
comes sofier, until at last it is seen boiling up in a liquid state, emitting 
a disagreeable odour which is sensibly felt at ten miles distance. ‘The 
appearance of ebullition, however, is probably due, not to heat, but to 
the,evolution of gas, and the tar probably floats upon water. In the 
Island of Barbadoes considerable quantities of petroleum are derived 
from tertiary strata ; and in California this substance bas recently been 
discovered in great abundance. Lake Asphaltites, or the Dead Sea io 
J adea, derives its name from the fact of this material abounding around 
its shores ; bere the rocks are of dary or li formation. The 
bitumen employed by the ancient Babylonians, instead of mortar, was 
chiefly derived from the fountains of Is—ihe modern Hit—on the river 
Euphrater. These fountains are idered an inexhaustible source of 
bitamen, which still flows copiously, mingled with intensely saline and 
sulphurous waters. The rocks of the district are argillaceous limestone, 
interspersed with beds of coarse gypsum, but the cause which has for 
several thousand es produced the perennial flow probably lies at a 
considerable depth below the surface. 

Naptha is found in Persia and Circassia, rising in tte form of vapour 
through marly coils ; and in the north of Italy and some parts of France 
the substance is found in considerable abundance. But probably the 
most powerful and copious Petroleum eprings yet known are those si- 
tuated on the banks of the Irawaddi, in the Birman Empire, where, in 
one pee | there are said to be no less than 520 wells, anoually yield- 
ing 400,000 hogsheads of the fluid, and which are reported to have been 
worked for ages without any symptoms of failure. These springs issue 
from a pale blue clay, saturated with the oil, and resting upon a species 
of slate, under which is coal containing much iron pyrites. The rocks 
are tertiary, and of the Eocene period. The fact of the existence of the 
Petroleum springs in our own neighbourhood is by no means a new dis- 
covery. The early French settlers, and the Indians of Western Pennsyl- 
vania, were aware of their existence and made use of their products, Old 











the inference that the ma 


consequence of the very 


cess in the same direction in the United States. The capital which Mr. 
Williams and bis associates have invested in the works is over $42 000, 


expedient to remove the works to Hamilton, and conve 
the crude oil thi 


in more or less successful o 
from 600 to 800 gallons per day, but 


insomuch that it is necessary to use steam pumps to drain the wells. 


in all directions. The success which has attended their ons 
been in many instances very fair, and ig one or two highly favourable 
but in the great majority of cases the lottery has turned up 

deed the fact of the sa 


the surface. 
The material 


what is called the Hamilton group of the Devonian «: 


are frequently met with in formiog the welle. 
respect little advantage seems to be be obtai 





in different wells, even although they may be very near together ; 
the supply to each well, at least in the Southero 
seems to 


tities, with the oi 
rons of pitob. These gases 


oil vats and wells have been discovered, affording undoubted evidence of | . 
human works of great antiquity, and in Eaniskilien, the great centre of | piquant spectacles, all hangers on to worldly and political solemaities, 
tbe oil spring region in Canada, deers’ boros and pieces of timber have | have been solely pre-occupied of late with the graod event of this day—the 
been dog up from considerable depths below the surface in what ap-| Teception of Father Lacordaire at the French Academy. Never, I believe, 
ared to be an old well. The fact of such remarkable springs occurring : 
no Western Canada could not fail to attract the attention of our provin- | ¢° give you an idea of what Las been expended in the way of visits, of 
cial geologists, and accordingly we find them noticed in the reports for | Journeys, of carriages, of dinners, of coquetries, of irresistible fascinations 
1850-51 and 1851-52, although only io a cursory manner, and leading to| of all sorts, in connection with this ex'raordinary sitting, at which all 
ial was only to be found in very limited | the most fashionable women in Paris desired to be present. ‘To hear 
amounte. We forbear quoting these accounts, which are easily accesei- discourse by the celebrated Dominican preacher, was something wonder- 
ble to our readers who feel interested in the subject. It was not until | fully attractive beyond doubt ; but to listen to Mr. Guizot replying to 
the year 1857 that the material was turned to profitable account. In| tbe Catholic orator, to see the quondam Minister of Louis Philipp», the 
successful introduction of the new coal oils, both | Hlustrious Protestant, contendiag with the disciple of St. Thomas 
for illuminating and lubricating purposes, under the patent of Mr. James | 4’Aquinas—what luck beyond all compare ; what a treat unique in its 
Young of Glasgow, certain gentlemen foremost among whom was Mr. 
W. M. Williams of Hamilton, formed themselves into a company and , 
acquired the land in Enniskillen, on which the superficial deposits of who will both enture yoy in remainiog each faithful to his cause— 
aspbalt occur, for the purpose of using it as a substitute for coal ia this | #t the moment, I say, when 
manafacture of such oils. Ultimately the whole adventure devolved | Who this afternoon are to applaud Father Lacordaire and Mr. Gaizot, 
upon Mr. Williams, to whom alone is due the merit of developing the | 9*@ already on their way to invade the precinct of the Institute, Com- 
branch of industry in Canada, as well as of pointing out the road to suc- | Pelled to ronounce all hope of penetrating thither myself, I Bropose to 


though there is certainly no lack of gas to buoy up the spirits of the ad-| Hal! 
ventarers. Mr. Williams seoms to have strack the main artery, and in- | Pe# 

te°on his lands are a sure indica-| of prolon 
tion that the materiel existed in the greatest abuadance and nearest to | lesson. 


m of rocks, No 
rock of bitaminous natare seems as yet to have eae although | perceive that, so far as style goes, he is of the lineage of that writer, who 
detached masses of bituminous shale, identical with those which occur at | ay be defined in a word as the eighteenth centary of France in 
Kettle Point, and containing about fourteen per ceat. of volatile matter, | human form. Like his immortal master, he loves the people, re- 


g opera- 
tions on the low Rey's as yO poh 0 of Ld creeks, for at Mr. 
Williams’ wells the depth is only abou feet, w at others in the 
immediate vicinity, = ée flats of Biack Creek, where the ground is at | biting, and pe ad Gallic : no stateliness, no emphasis, no pedan 
least 40 feet lower, although the depth penetrated ie three times as | [° ecientific ra 
great, the supply obtained is as yet inconsiderable. The strength of the | ouly, it is woven with exquisite tact and taste lato the woof of bis uada- 
Oil, aleo, as indicated by the bydrometer, varies to a considerable extent | lati 


independent, those facts indicating the deop-seated origin of | Plies anticipa 
the oils. Here, a, the oil seems to be diffused throughout the on | keep up interest, to awaken curiosity, to arouse the ardoar and the im- 
penetrating through numerous vertical cracks or fissures both ia the | pulses of youth. You should hear him flagellate contemporary bassners 
rooks and clay, evidently in obsdience to eome force from beneath, no | 88 he passes on, wither ap scoundrelism, aad brand with the hot iron of 
doubt due to the re of gas, which invariably issues ia great quan- | his avenging word the violators of sworn faith and the 

I giving to the wells the appearance of boiling cauld- | Liberty 

produce a remarkable effect on the men who | eeized and interpre 
work in the welis, greatly resembling that caused by the inhalation of | aloud to the echo! Whoever desires to know how 
nitrous oxide or laughing gas; and, in order to the continuance of their | Sorbonne cen carry the audacity of lan 
operations, it is necessary to clear away the gas from time to time by | tve cours: of Mr. Saint Mare Girardin. 


far as yet ascertained, in most of the silurian rocks in Canada, in locali- 
po gaaa it can have no possible connection with beds of bituminous 
The important practical effect of this new view will be greatly to ex- 
tend the area of the oil-producing districts, although, in all probabili 
as regards amount, the belt of country underlying the black shales will 
be found to be the culminating point ; aud even here, as the circumstan- 
ces favourable to the production of the material cannot be supposed to 
operate equally at all points, it will still remain a matter of uncertainty 
whether operations at any particular spot may turn oat favourable or 
otherwise, uoless indeed there may b2 uuequivocal evidense on the sur- 
face of a good supply below. 

The advantage which we possess in Canada over our neighbours in 
Pennsylvania aad Ohio is, that the oil rocks lie mach nearer the surface ; 
on the other hand, the most of oils obtained south of Lake Erie are lighter 
and beara less per ceatage of loss in manufacture, and are much more 
easily deodorized, or, rather, have little unpleasant odour even in the 
crade state. 

The total quantity of petroleam which has been prodaced from the 
Eaviskillea wells up to the present date is estimated at about 180,000 
galloas, of which about 120,000 gallons have been produced from Mr.” 
Williams’ wells, and for the most part refined in Hamilton, the balance 
being exported for the New York market. The value of the material 
thus proluced at 15 cents per gallon at the nearest Tailway station, is 
+ Aare but this price is much under the actual value.—Turonto Globe, 


—_—_a—— | 
PARISIAN LETTERS:. 
NO. X. 
To the Editor of the “‘ Albion.” 
All friends of literature and of noble elocutionary jousts, all lovers of 


did such a ceremoay provoke so much curiosity ; and I cannot undertake 


kind! At this moment of writing, thea, the privileged elect, summoned 
to salute with their bravos and their laurels these two sublime wrestlers, 


begin this epistle, the too limited elect, 


carry you with me to the Sorbonne, where--io place of Mr, Guizot and 
the forty Members of the Academy—vwe shall find a Professor almost as 


At first the distillation was carried on at the wells, but latterly the | famous as the author of L’Hisoire de la Civilisation en Europe, and an 
pe centage of loss in refining being so small, (about 30 or 35 per cent.) | Academician whose meatal gifts are fourfold. 
t was deemed 


The Lectures at the Sorbonne, you are aware, are gratuitous, and are 


in barrels. The total quantity which bas oo intended for matured echolars, ratber than for pupi!s desirous of paltiag 
raised Hd Mr. Williams is about 125,000 gallons. Mr. Williams has now | ® fin'shing toack to their collegiate stadies, 
five wells 


hey comprise the histor 


tion, yielding on an ave of Ancient Literature, the general history of the Natural Sciences, Phi- 
et whick? the wells ote josophy, and French Litcrature. The favourite, and the best-attended of 
pable of yielding has now been thoroughly tested, as the difficulty at-| all there courses is, without doubt, that of Mr. Saint Maro Girardin, on 
tending the transportation from the wells to the railway station—a dis- Franch Poetry. It's given every Thursday, between balf-past twelve 
tance of about sixteen miles—has hitherto restricted the yield. At firat | 4 ha'f past one. Betore uooa, the hour at which the doors of the Am- 
tbe oil flowed into the wells unmixed with water, bat latterly, although 
the supply is uodiminished, quantities of water are associated with it, 


hitheatre are opened, a crowd throngs into the vast court-yard of the 
orbonne, aud long before the momeat at which the Professor moants 
his rostram, all the benches of the hall are ccoupied, and the 


The success which attended Mr. Williams’ operations speedily ind ways co choked up that movement becomes impossible. This public, 
other adventurers to enter upon the same Geld, and similar at rar a numbering a thousand or fifteen handred persons, is worth examining. It 
having been found to exist in Pennsylvania, our excitable and speoula- | is ® curious mixture of young etadents, noisy, recklees, undiscipliaed, 
tive neighbours rushed with characteristic eagerness iato the business, | 2d of older men, calm and thoughtful, not to say austere. Bald pates 
So eee ee ree cd Rentckiiot probing’ coat (tanta Eats | staberata: ef ocbatental It is 6 pollanell tamebulle to" loak of, ena 

i —prob e e or Bw al — 4 markabvle : 
i Sapemes” The _ a open Fay ~ | —- worthy of ademoscratic country. Bat not one indifferent look is there in 


, | that surprising crowd ; priests, young 


; le, white-haired old men, all 
have b pa that sparkle with archness, with 


thought, with life. 

~past twelve chimes; Mr. Saint Maro Girardin makes his ap- 

rance ; the cries and the hubbub of the students change into salvos 
and hearty greeting ; and the Professor commences his 

is word “lesson,” is it applicable to a discourse facile and 

free, to a chit-chat so abundant and so lively? No; the orator whom I 


penetrated is a very stiff coloured clay, in some cases | have there under my eye is not the stiff and dogmatioal Professor, such 
almost pure white—no doubt chiefly derived from the ruins of decom-| 9% one associa 

posed rocks similar to those uaderlying the clay—unequivosal evidence | Tobe. He comes in an overcoat, as a man wo feels the cold jast as you 
of which is found in the fact that the clay contains numerous fossils| Of 1 do. As hs procveds, aera up with bis subject, his ree se 
identical with those embedded in the rocks, which are found at various | press2s him. He throws it off, au - 
deptus alternating with beds of olay, and consist of thin strata, more or | coat and the quiet gettiog-up of a man who moves in the world. The 
less of a shaley nature, plentifully charged with the fossils peculiar to | dress is dark j but the talent of him who wears it is dazzling. 


tes with that calling. He is not clothed in his Doctors’ 
lets me see beneath it the black 


Mr. Saint Marc Girardin speaks very highly of Voltaire ; and you soon 


mainiog himself an aristocrat; he thirets for applause and = 
LJ 


The depths hitherto penetrated vary from 40 to 120 feet, and in this | pularity, yet is ready to banter the public or the crowd ; 
a b 


cuts are sharp ani deeply-denting; his vivid imagination is alw 
rompt to take advant of an d-propos ora witty allusion. There 
fs as it were magic in his speech, untiring, supple, animated, clear, 


, 


! Certes there is no want of classical know! $ 


improvisation. That which Mr. Saint Marc Girardin takes especial 
delight io, is the establishing between his hearers and himself a sort of 


and 
electric current ; interpellations, apostr uestions pushed home, re- 
part of the township. mad ry oh P 


—he resorts to the mos ous oratorical artifices to 


leave you to imagine if each of his burning words is greedily 
ted, commented upon in whi and landed 
a Professor of the 


, should not fail to attend 
e will have at the same time 


exploding it. It bas recently been ascertained that the vapours of nap- | 90 LF igen of soiying young France of the Schools, with all its good 


g m and other anesthetic agen 
In o*her parts of the township, as at Kelly’s wells, ten miles north « 





about 35 feet from the surface 


sabject impossible with any degree of confidence to determine. 





stion ; bat, without the aid of bis maps and illust 


tha, aniline, and other hydro-carbons produce physiological effects re- | qual 
hil t of bh) tic ta. 


as to render the wells exceedingly difficult in working, although the 
quantity of oil here is evidently very great. Whether these variations | could never believe that this a hes cea 
in the phyeical structure of the region have any coanection with the ori- body, is a veteran of 62 or 63, cannot ®, n. . 
gin of the deposits, it is in the present state of our knowledge of the informing you that he has just published the fou volume 


, and all its faulty. 
While the crowd is slowly oozing out from the spacious amphitheatre, 


{| I draw near the tribune. The Professor has again put on his overcoat ; 


Mr. Williams’, the conditions and mode of occurrence of the 0'l are quite | he is surrounded by men of eminence in the world of letiers, and pre- 
1 and bool: to take the arm ofa friend. What strikes me most in the .r- 
different. | Here It cooars in bed ogra ae peak eens tence. | hace, a0 tn tbe oratoriesl mancers of Hr. Saint Mare Girardia, ts Gs 


ivacity of his movements, I might say his personal restlessness, One 
p / Pind os yout ia mind and 


his Cours de Litiérature, which is entirely devoted to the most ancient and 


i Love. The critic analyses 

Mr. Robb here gave a detailed account of the geological stractare of | he most eternally new of all subjects—to ' 

z the varieties of Love, and selects and studies from books the most ad 

the western peninsula of Canada, in eo far as it beara an, at te 3 4 of ioe ingeouoas olor in meal or, cod of love al 
ir ible to convey to our readers a clear idea of this branch of the | iseue with daty. compels me to con! 

3 He pointed out that, slthongh in all probability a band of | 0d the least important part of the book is that, which he has consecra- 

higbly bitamioous slate or yy the pape on of to which = be women virtuous under all circumstances. 

t at Kettle Point on 2 Huron, constitu’ upper- mples 

cok umber of the series ia Causda, traversed ths region where the oll | that Penelopes abound in our day, and that our age is the model age for 


He is not profase in 
of the heroines of married life—probably because he knows 


springs occar—yet that these rocks could not b2, as was usually sup- the domestic virtues! 


the oil nor to the clays by any kaown process,” bat that it has probab! 
fcom the underlying limestones, which are peculiarly ric 
in foesil remains. Of the nature of this 





world, and are not liar to any of the 
Io Send cd Seioidnd "there tes reel Gnpontt ot ommalt 
a lake about thre: miles in circumference and of unknown depth. 


i 





in certain beds, yiel 
sonaceous matters.” 


posed of the oil. He contended that although, undoubted! 
the ot ee distillation of such shales might ~ oil, eee. fall of historical associations, until I bring you with me into the = 
cumstance that it was found at levels mach lower than those at which | Moatorgoeil, eo dear to Parisian high livers. You cannot pass by 
they ought to be found, and that it invariably rises to the surface, would “sof L ek Big a Th ge 
lead to the conclusion that the oi! and gas come from a lower source, and | 8uy one resist the patés of Lesage, to say nothing e 6 : 
are in all probability the cause rather than -— effect of the bituminous play shire n you may make, and where the basiness men of the Qeer- 
nature of the shales. In corroboration of this theory, he quoted the mee 
inion of Mr. Thomas Sterry Hunt, receatly expressed, afer much study | fasts? Time presses, aod I have no leisure for halting on the 
of the. subject, that “ these Diack shales can neither have given rise to us walk then through the midst of all these people, earions teckine, Ere 


process we are as yet ignorant, 
but it may be defived to be “ a peculiar transformation of organic matter | loungers of the Italian Boulevards! 

petroleum instead of coal, lignite or more car- 
etroleum occurs, though in small quantities as } P 


Leaving the Sorbonne and crossing the river, I stroll through streets 


Confectioner’s Stohrer, without going ia first to eat a buba. How can 


and St. Denis do make, every day, such excellent break 


occupied, and in a ,as I am myself. It is a good opport 
however, for remarking the dress, the phy: omy, and the general air 
of the classes who haunt these lati bat a contrast with the 


at the entrance of the Faubourg 


t 
Bat 1 will profit by fading m if nace of nome 


you to 
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The Alvion, 


February 16 








And do not imagine that it is an easy thing to penetrate into the sarc- 
tam of this Association, for admission is almost an im bility for a 
stranger ; and this is the reason. The illustrious Concert iety, 
founded by Habeneck in 1828, gives to its subscribers such exquisite and 
iquant treate, that not a single ove of them would be willing to give up 
is stail or his box at auy price whatever. They baad down from father 
to son these precious places in the terrestrial paradise of fostramental 
music ; and, of all heritages, this is not the least prized. There are, 
therefore, no tickets to be bought, or at best only a right to some uncom- 
fortable and obscure corner. Thanke, however, to the intervention of one 
of the most inflaectial jouraalists, | was permitted to step over this threeb- 
hold of harmooy. and to find myeeif at the same time amoog wy fellow- 
labourers of the Parisian Press. The Society has been enabled to reserve 
only two boxes, for all the representatives of the newspaperr. Io the 
one whereto I was kiadly welcomed, I bad the good fortune to have for 
my neighbours, Mr. Elwart, Professor of Harmovy at the Conservatoire, 
aad au of a History of the Association itself—a most interestiag ond 
very useful work to consult when one is engaged in musical criticiem— 
and Mr. Scado, the stern and impartial jadge, whose decrees carry 80 
much weight, aod bave bad such a beneficial inflaence on Art. Aslam 
a passionate lover of music, | must own that I bad long wished to meet 
the author of the Chevalier Sarti and of those excellent articles on musical 
literatare that are publisbed in the Revue des Deyx Mondes. To sve him, 
one would rather take bim for some retired old Prassian officer, thao for 
a maestro. He is a tall man; wears a moustache and imperial ; has de- 
cided features ; and all about him that marks a person of fixed ideas. 
His conversation is solid, and shows him a thinker. He has a slight 
foreign accent, but rather, it seemed to me, betraying a German than an 
Italian origid. This is caueed perbaps by the fact, that Mr. Scudo parsed 
several years of bis youth at Heidelberg ; that is to say, German litera- 
ture is no lees familiar to him than Italian, wherein you may fiod the 
to the euperiority of this eminent musical critic over bis fellow- 
critics of Parie. 4 

The reputation of the Concerts of the Conservatoire is well merited ; 
and whoever bas not heard the marvellous symphonists under the con- 
duct (ro firm) of Tilmant, cannot.form an idea of the harmooy, of the 

lancy, of the style, and of the fire of that incomparable orchestra, 
The hall is emall aod ugly, but sonorous, and so favourably adapted for 
acoustics that it is esteemed as a first-rate violinist would esteem a pre- 
cious Stradivarius. The audience is attentive and composed of con- 
noleseurs, who appliud enthusiastically at the conclusion of the pieces. 
Before flaishiog with this sabjec', I must add that these concerts are 
gives on Sunday at two o’clock, no one here finding ony thing to biame 
a this choice of the Lord’s day. Custom even sanciions the appearance 
of persons in mourning at these festivals, of so lofty and spiritual an 
order is the music heard at the Conservatoire. 

Next day, after listening to one of the grand Symphonies in which the 
epic genius of Beethoven sbines forth, it is bard! udent to go and hear 
“Un Ballo in Maschera”’ at the Theatre Italieo, new opera of Verdi, 
represented for the firet time in Rome io the ing of the year 1859, 
bas on, allowed two years to pass before its appearance ia the 
Salle Ventadour. This is “ progress,” for Paris, ap to the present time, 
before receiviog an opera score, allowed it to make the tour of Europe. 

“ Un Ballo jn Maschera’’ is already known in New Youk. * * * * 

The dramatic libretto of Mr. Scribe has not always gues by ihe gro- 

tesque disguises in which it has been buddied up. it speaks rather in 

patois, than in pure Italian, aod bas not j Verdi as happily as 

one might expect. This “ Ballo in Maschera” is an inferior “ Rigo'etto,” 

io constructed music answers for inspiration, and a forma! process 

takes the place of poetical flights. réle of the Page is nevertheless 

very well written, ond is excelleatly suited to Mile. Batta, who embro:- 

ders the most exquisite forilures with the thread of her flexible voice. 

delicious air for the baritone in the 4th act, sung by Graziani in his 

manner, and the airs of Mile. Battu, obtained the greates! share 

use. Madame Peaco was scarcely well seconded, Madan e Alboni 

ce a nullity, and Mario dead before the fall of the curtain. 

what is called in Paris @ succes d’cs'ime, and in Italy a fiasco. 

éatre Frangeis bas at last brought out “ Les Effroutés,” the 

comedy by kmile Auyier, which bes been talked-of for several 

d of which the boldness, the Aristophanic tarps, the or'- 

prises, acd the racioges of lao, , bad all been beralded 

leave to more skilled observers task of deciphering 

iece, and of placing in relief tie moral lesson that it incul- 

don’t hold absolutely that a genuine poet should never veo- 

an excursion beyoad the of intrigue and love ; but I greatly 

the frequenters of a theatre will ever teke intense plea- 

& piece which, like this one, has, for the openiag of its plot, the 

— of a newspaper ; for carrying it forward, the publication of de- 

‘amatory recoris ; and, for wiading-up, the explosion caused by a scan- 

article! What Mr. Emile Angier sougut beyond all wae, 1 am 

aware, a frame-work for coatewporary satire ; journalists devoid of con- 

science, a! beit pe By Conscience Publique ; to\ten bankers ; shameless 

; the bri of to-day who will be bribers to-morrow—he 

jen wall of oom ie we epres bands of his swift arrows. 

Daring representatiun, at e ror was present, every 

opens gia was levelled at Mr. Miiés, who not support the torture 

public exposition, and who left his seat befure the end of the per 

. Thoe tical journalisis who have assumed a count -nacce 

of a bi together with the bailies of the p:n who, dis- 

honour both Criticism aod Art, showed more plack than the “ Jew of the 

Grand Turk.” They braved out to the end the satirical poet’s allasioas 

and bitter irony.— third act of “ Lea Effron'é+,” to which the Em- 

an is Do straoger, a8 I am ossured, is mede up of diss-rtations on la- 

, families, heritage, aad property. It struck me as extremely grave 

for a comedy, and very trifling tor subjects grave as these. It has proved 

to me once more that there is a decided disposition to give a faise dir_c- 

tion to the dramatic liie-ature of this country, as I have already bad oc- 

cation to observe. I can well suppose tha: Napoleon ILL is greatly en- 

grossed by the political conditiou into whieh he has brought France ; but 

this is no reason why art'sts should let themselves be turaed aside from 

the cheerful fields of their empire, to throw themselves beadloog upon the 
barren wastes of politics. 

begin to interrogate each otber as to the results of the ensuing 

session, the opeaing of which is dedaitely fixed for the 4th of February. 

The Senate is called upon in the first instance to d'scues, and to clothe 

with its sanction, the constitutional reforms of the programme of the 24th 

of last November. It remains for the Senators to deflue the character 

and to mark out the scope of this famoas imperial decree ; it is to be 

hoped that they will interpret it in the most liberal sease, and thus re- 

store to France some movements of political life. It is probable that 

the dissolation of the Legislative Body will take place, after the vote on 

the address, in order to create a real Chamber of Deputies, and to come 

back to a pure parliameotary régime. Foreseeing this event, tlie Liber- 

als are discussing among them-elves what line of conduct they should 

pareae. Will they bold back? No; for ia politics holding back is sy- 

nooymous with suicide. But they wili not put forward their old staad- 

po, enone Mr. Thiers himself would not enter upon a contest, unless 

he found bimeelf forced, as it were, by the unanimous suffrages of several 

electoral colleges. For new circumstances, vew meo—all seem to agree 

on this point ; though I do not see that it is the a:me thing as regards the 

doctrines that are to be inculcated, or the supreme object of the conflict 


that isto be undertaken. I know that Monseigneur Dapaoloup, Bisbop of 
Orleans, bas written to the Duc d’Aumale to press the Orleaos family oot 
to hold themselves aloof avy longer from politics, and to exhort them to 
enter into close alliance with the clerical party—a very iofluential one, 


for some years past, as I bave heretofore expleined to you. 
not see any Opposition powerfully «rganized, aud ready to lay siege to 
the actual government. However. with the political aud 6nancial situa- 
tion of coatinental Europe bad as it is, storms are quickly generated ; 
wars and revolutions are sudden in outbreak. Tue Italian elections will 
perhaps tell decidedly upon the future of France and of her powerful :ivals. 
Awai great eveats, we continue here to bestow upon trifles more 
they deserve. For « fortnight the Parisinas were skating 

mad, aod the Emperor and Empress gave in (o the prevailiog fever. Oa 
Friday last, at nine o'clock in the eveniug, they went to the Pond of 
Longchampr, while a vulgar crowd was expecting them at the Lake. The 
to the Pond bad been brilliantly illuminated, surrounded as 
it was by @ thick curtain of trees loaded with stalactites of ice. Bengal 
co oon time to time threw their fantastic rays upon the frozen 
, which was furrowed by women elegantly costumed and by cava- 

liers the most active and skilfal. It was a fairy sight, and a very siogu- 


lar one. 

Not in the namber of guests invited to this féte, 
Comte de Morny, I cannot say whether, i 
se ceeniag io a of the oe pny he 

concera: soit commenced by Mr. Jerome Napo! ft 
Patereon and ‘Mrs. Elizaveth Paterson, as to the estate of the fey 
ovens. an — gne s wikeowy ae that it is Mr. 
Berryer, tiean of legitimacy, whe i i 
vr chao par 7; arged with the rights 


Still, I do 


b , pe by the 
among the political persoaages 
and Empresr, there was any gos- 





While tbe cold, which for some days past has given place to a thaw, 
permitted to the more fortunate of world a distraction very rare io 
Paris, the working classes and the needy were exposed to rude euffer- 
ings. Buildiog was forcibly interrupted, and the unemployed mssons 
assembled tumaltuously in front of the Hotel de Ville. Some blows 
were interchanged between the Police and the more riotous of them. 
Much more of this sort of thing would have been seen, if the insensate 
impulse hwy to public works had been suspended for more than a 
month. It is not by equandering the Gnmancial resources of a country 
that order and resignation can be taught to the innumerable workmen, 
drawn together with so much imprudence to the heart of such a city as 
Parie. It is not by setting an example of luxury and dissipation to social 
outcasts, and by stimulating their grorsest appetites, that they can be 
made to forget the well-known bistorical motto of the Revolted of Lyoas— 
“ Vivre en Travaillant, sinon, Mourir @& Combattant” : “ Let us live la- 
bouring ; if not, let us die fighting!” Matn-CounanTE. 

Paris, 24th January, 1861. 


Sir pe Lacy Evans on Financtat Reronm.—In reply to a request that 
he would sign the address to Lord Palmerston on the subject of financial 
reform, General Sir de Lacy Evans says :—‘ I return the draught of the 
‘ private’ communication you propose to send to the First Lord of the 
Treasury with the signatures of forty or more members of Perliaweat, 
and you request me to be one of those membere. There is one sentence 
in it in which I fully concar—the desirableness of a revision of the na- 
tional taxati | penditare, with a view to economy. But I en- 
tirely diseeat from its being safe or expedient to disarm this country. I 
am not so confident as you appear to be of the maintenance of peace in 
Europe, or of the unaggressive inteations of the Emperor Napoleon. 
His preparations for war, caval and military, while he talks of peace, 
and bis seizure so shortly since of two frontier provinces of great strate- 
gical importance, in violation of his repeated asseverations to the con- 
trary, and against which most of the Goveraments of Europe protested in 
vain, seemed to have escaped your notice or appreciation. To these may 
be added a few other significant particalars of similar import. More- 
over, I venture to think that ‘ private’ communications to a Prime 
Minister, to influence by anticipation public legislation, are not quite io 
unison with our institutions and the good usages of open discussion, and 
might become a mischievous precedent.” 

BRADY'S 
NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY, 
CORNER BROADWAY AND TENTH STREET. 


NTERNATIONAL Art Institation Exhibition of rm 694 
Broadway, corver of Fourta Street. Open from 10 A. M.to7 P.M. Aam cla, 
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Non-Arrival of News from Europe. 

Tne steamship New York, of the Bremen and Cowes line—baviog 
sailed from the latter port on the 28th ult.—briogs a very scanty budget. 
The siege of Gaeta is said to be hotly pressed by sea and by land ; bat 
one hears so much of a “ terrific fire,” and so little of the actual losses 
or real state of the gerrison, that it were bat random guess-work to pre- 
dict the hour at which Kiog Francis must bow to the decree of Fate, and 
take refuge at Madrid or Vieana or Rome, unless indeed, grateful for the 
aid so unexpectedly rendered him at the last pinch by his brother 
in Paris, be should decide to throw hiesslf upon the hospitality 
of the Tuileries. It must be owaed, however, that, ia so doing, 
the Bourbon might be reckooiag without bis host ; for Louis Napoleon 
baviog used Neapolitan absolutism just as be used Piedmontese liberal- 
ism—thbat is to say, for his own purposes—will be likely ere long to take 
up the cause of some otber “ uofortunate Prince,” or some other “ op- 
pressed nationality.’ Rumour credits him, ia fact, with intended inter- 
ference in the great Danish and German dispute; and the rumour, 
naturally enough, acquires mig 3 from denials published io French 
ministerial journals.— Looking, , at the condition of affairs in Syria, 
in Hungary, in Venetia, in Central Italy, aud in Schleswig-Holsteio, it 
cannot be denied that the future wears a gloomy aspect. Even Russia 
is now added to the list of States making ostensible preparations for 
war. We can only hope that our own Cabinet will be deterred by the very 
magnitude of the occasioa from needless attempts at iatermeddiing, save 
by Foreign Office gratuitous lectures, so dear to Whigs in power. The 
Syrian question is alone an exception ; the others should be left to right 
themselves, or to be fought out by those most interested. 

The debates in the great Italian Parliament, which is soon to assem- 
ble at Tarin, are ted with extraordioary t, for therein mast 
the capability of union between North and South, between Naples and 
Sardinia, be tested in large degree. And the probability, even the pos- 
sibility, ot their harmonious feeling and action is doubted by many in- 
telligent lookers-on. Who knows whether the expectation of civil dis- 
cord, which would equally well work out bis owa ends, did not induce 
Louis Napoleon at last to withdraw his squadron from before Gaeta ? 
If it were so—if this were truly the moving cause—we trast that the 
schemer may once more be disappoiated. We trust that a sense of com- 
mon perils may bind together the extremes of the Italian peninsula, uatil 
for this may be substituted the more desirable and more durable bond 
of mutual interest. In the meantime, familiar names greet us in the 
roll of the elected Depaties. Naples delegates its voice to Garibaldi 
and Poerio, the latter of whom may well serve as a perpetual remiader 
of the atrocities of the Bourbon rule. Cavoar is there of course, and Ge- 
nerals Cialdini aud De La Marmora, and Admiral Persano, and maoy 
avotber approved lover of his land. There may be some favourers of 
reaction, some Bonapartists in masquerade, some wilful and some biioded 
followers of the dangerous Mazziai ; but on the whole we rejoice to think 
that—despite the stambling-block of the Papal dominions, und the en- 
forced postponement of the liberation of Venice—Italian lodepeadeace 
is destined to be something beyond an empty name. 

The London journals descant at great length upon the progress and 
prospects of the new American Revolution, betraying, as usual, for the 
most part a persis:eat ignorance of social and geographical politics. 
There is, however, we are glad to see, general and marked abstinence 
from taunt or chuckle, and no sign whatever of rejoicing in the 
that bave befallen the Republic. The main practical result, so far as the 
press ie concerned, might easily have been foreseen. Not Lancashire 
alone, but the whole nation, is urged to devote its capital and its scien- 
tific research to exploring and cultivating new cotton grounds in every 
quarter of the globe. Whatever the result ia developping the production 
eleewhere, it ie quite certain that Eagland will not fold her hands quietly, 
and await the issue of a political coniict here, whea the subsistence 
of four millions of ber inhabitants is at etake. 

Late ts from contineatal India are not altogether satisfactory. 
There is no war worth the name now, or sign of mutioy. It is the fiuan- 
cial shoe that is pinching ; the late Mr. Wilson sowed plentiful ceeds of 
discontent ; and Sir Charles Wood at home and the local administrators 
in the several Presidencies have no idea of smoothing over difficulties. 
The details would engross more space than we can spare, and would in- 
terest but few readers. 


North and South; Another Week's Record. 

A bare table of contents for the past seven days, in reference to the 
momentous issues now pending, woald fill a column of our space, were 
we to follow our daily brethren in their carefal setting forth of all that 
happens. Confinicg oureelves even to events of importance, the list is 
extremely long ; but we will condense it as closely as possible, and avoid 














nice distinctions between the actual date of occurrences, and the date at 
which they became known. Each day’s record, let us premise, dimi- 
niehes the public interest as to that which has gone by; but the chapter, 
we repeat, is a long and grave one, 

And to commence with what specially conceras ourselves. About ten 
days ago, Captain Vaughan, of the British ship Aalos, lying at Savanaab, 
was tarred and feathered by a gang of unknown ecamps io masks, mem- 
bere, it is eaid, of a secret society ca}led the “ Rattlesnake Club,” which 
is on a par with the “ Dead Rabbits” of this city, or the “Plug Uglies” 
of Baltimore. The offence impated to him was giving a negro stevedore 
dianer in his own cabin, his mate having misrepresented the object on shore 
and fouod no difficulty in getting up acry of * Abolition!” The outrag 
was immediately dencunced by the local press, and the Mayor of the 
City offered a reward of $500, in addition to the sum of $1,000 offered 
by Mr. Molyneux, H. B. M. Consul, for the apprehension of the offeuders. 
So far, their secret organization and assumed disguise have eaved them 
from arrest. We fear that this wretched occurrence will be greatly 
misinterpreted at home, and that we shall have occasion to refer to it 
hereafter.—Savannah bas also been the scene of another telling incident. 
We bave heretofore mentioned the seizure of arms in packages, shipped 
here, or about to be shipped, for the South. Oo Saturday last, the Gover- 
vor of Georgia adopted a summary mode of reprisal, and seized five New 
York merchant vessels lying in port ; bat, after suodry telegraphic die- 
courses, and divers negotiations here, the ships were released, the Geor- 
gian authorities having been in nominal possession for a few hours only. 
Seizures are still made here, and the whole subject is likely to cause an 
indefinite amount of litigation. 

But the great news of the week is the organization of the expected 
Southern league, ender the title of the “‘ Confederate States of America.” 
It was at Mongomery, Alabama, during the latter days of last week, that 
this grave step was taken by the appointed Delegates from South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, Mississippi, and Louisiana. By this 
move the individual action of each State, in relation to the Federal Go- 
vernment at Washington, is given up to the Provisional Government now 
established for one year, whereof Mr. Jefferson Davis, of Missiseippi is 
chosen President, and Mr. Alex. H. Stephene, of Georgia, Vice President. 
The Constitution adopted resembles that of the U. S., mutatis mutandis, 
The Slave-Trade is prohibited. It is held that there is now less chance 
of an immediate attack on Fort Sumter, in Charleston Harbour, the 
Carolinians having merged their will in the matter into the will of the 
Confederate States. At Pensacola, we may here add, the arrival of the 
U. 8. sloop-of-war Brooklyn is said to have rendered any assault on Fort 
Pickens altogether improbable. We hail almost any step as desirable 
that averts or postpones bloodshed, and the exasperation that would 
thence ensue. . 

Another very important event was the ceremony of counting the Elee- 
toral Vote, in the House of Representatives at Washington, on Wednesday 
last, and the official declaration of the result. It is no news to say that 
Mr. Abraham Lincoln iselected President for four years from the 4th 
of March next, and Mr. Hannibal Hamlin, Vice President ; bat at one 
period it was thought that an attempt at violent interruption of the de- 
claratory process would have been made. All passed off quietly, how- 
ever, and Washington city is pronounced to be now well-armed against 
apy aseault. The total votes were 303, of which the successful candidate 
received 180. 

The President elect, daring these few days past, has been oa his jour- 
ney from his house at Springfield, Illinois, to the seat of government. 
No Prince’s progress was ever more closely watched—not from the 
toudyiog epirit to which we have alluded above, but because the politi- 
cal world is nervously alive to every word that falls from his lips. Mr. 
Lincoln bas made several short speeches, from which we gather that he 
left private life in no very cosciliatory mood towards the Southern 
seceders, bat that by the time he had reached Pittsburgh, some doubts 
had begun to creep over him. This, be it observed, is a mere passing 
remark, based oaly on telegraphic reporte of what has been said. 

Another most grave affair, not consummated bat pending, is 
a cew Tariff Bill now before Congress, and pressed forward 
with unaccountable speed. It is highly protective in its features, 
tending to ruin commerce for the advantage of manufactures, and 
witbal eo complicated, cambrous, and expensive in working, that it is 
universally denounced, save by those whose interests it appears to be 
immediately brought forward to serve. Among these the Pennsylvania 
iron-masters are named as foremost ; bat it is cot for us to probe the ex- 

tent to which political and personal motives are mixed up io the origin 
of the Bill. Kaowing however the great embarrasement ander which 
Trade and Commerce are now labouring, we may be permitted to ex- 
press our regret that they have had such a mine sprang suddenly upon 
them, while men’s minds were intent upon the strife between North and 
Soatb. 

What remaios mast be still more condensed.—The Peace Congress at 
Washington, representing 21 States, has done nothing.—Virginia and 
Teanessee have shown in their Convention elections more leaning to- 
wards the Federal Government than was, we believe, expecied.—General 
Dix, Secretary of the Treasury, has advertised for a new U.S. loan, and 
bas pleaded with Congress, on behalf of his impoverished department, 
almost in forma pauperis.—The State of Arkansas has seized suodry forte 
and arms, and so commenced practical secession.—A proposal to build 
seven new sloops-of-war is before Congress, aud is supposed to squint to- 
wards coercion ; but the proposals there are so numerous, and come and 
go so anaccountably, that it is difficult to trace them. 

As for the futare—the wisest, least prejudiced, and most experienced 
of our acquaintances doubt and wait. We can do ao less, with an ear- 
nest hope at the same time that good may come out of evil. 





Sundries in British North America. 

Our friends over the Border, and these lyiog North East of us, seem to 
be enjoying a fair share of prosperity. Such troubles as they have—and 
what people or individuals are free from them in some shape !—are 
mainly local. Canada tarna a deaf ear to the invocation, “ Dilly, dilly, 
come and be killed !”, of the New York Herald; the sensation touching 
Jobn Anderson’s fate bas assumed a milder form ; and fears of a terrible 
collision between Her Majesty’s Imperial and Canadian “ Benches,” 
wherein both might be smashed-up, are confined to pennoy-a-liners in 
extremis, Mr. Francis Hincks, it fs trae, is “oat” with a letter on 
the “ inception ”’—which being interpreted means origin or 
—of the Grand Trunk Railway ; but to take up at this time of day, in 
euch columns as these, a subject so swollen beyond all ordinary 
proportions would be as wise as aa attempt to swim the Sea-Serpent in 
a Vivariom. And so we step Eastwards from the Upper Provinces, oaly 
remarking that John Anderson’s case has been argued daring the week 
before the Court of Common Pleas a: Toronto, and that the Eaglich writ 
of habeas corpus has been duly served, and will be acted on and argued, 
it that Court confirm the decision first rendered. 

By Halifax journals we learn that the Legislative session was opened 
by Lord Malgrave with the customary formalities, on the 3ist alt., and 
we are giad to find that his Excellency was evabled to present a cheer- 
ing glance at public affairs. With no grave events to be commented 
upon, and in a commercial, trading, agricultural commanity, the state 
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of the Revenue, as thus officially announced, becomes perhaps the fairest 
test of the condition of a country. The Nova Scotian Revenue is repre- 
sented in the Speech from the Throne, as flourishing beyond precedent, 
and amply sofficing for all demands.—Mr. Stewart Campbell baving 
resigned the Speakerrhip of the House of Assembly, Mr. A. C. McDonald 
bas been was chosen as his successor. 

There remains only one remark to be made. Lord Mulgrave, in the 
true Whig spirit—for the Whigs are the most obsequions of courtiers and 
the most illiberal of politicians—gives extraordinary promi to the 
late pleasant visit of the Prince of Wales to the Colony. This agreeable 
little episode in Colonial history rendere, according to bis Lordship, “ the 
year ever honourably distinguished.” Now, sympatbising to the full io 
the exuberant loyalty and the hcnest delight, thea manifested ia demon- 
strations no less tasteful than well-timed, we would ventare to ask 
whether this is a deliberate opinion, to be admired, echoed, adopted 
Perhaps we are wrong, but we had thought that the measure of a peo- 
ple’s progress was to be judged by a very different standard. Besides, 
only observe; Lord Mulgrave announces that Nova Scotia is to be 
favoured, this year likewise, by a virit from another member of the Royal 
family—Prince Alfred io this case baving to ran the risk of being 
spoiled in his profeseioa, by the heaping of injudicious at- 
tentions upon him. What then is the Speech from the Throne 
to say, when the session is opened in 1862? Is the present 
year also to be “ ever honourably distinguished,” or how is the nice dis- 
tinction to be made between the honoar attaching to a visit from the 
Heir Apparent, and one from the Queen’s sailor-soa ? 

There is no disguising it, this “ free’ age is conspicuous in its toady- 
ism. Cambridge, you kaow, is held to be the great Whig, as Oxford is 
the great Tory training-ground. Who would guess—or rather who 
would not gueee—that from the Mayor and Aldermen of Camt ridge came, 
the other day, the very climax of nauseating style which we are about to 
quote? “ May it please your Royal Highness,”’ said these kneeling towns- 
men, “ we humbly crave leave to be permitted to offer our congratula- 
tions to your Royal Highness.” We wish the Prince had had the wit 
and the audacity to put out his foot, and bid them lick his royal boot! 
Some such rebuff is wanted, the Nineteenth Century has become so ex- 
cruciatingly polite. 


A British Consul Appointed to Baltimore. 

The post vacated by the death of Mr. Ovenden has been filled up ; and 
the deceased gentleman’s successor is Mr. Frederic Bernal, who has been 
for some years in the employ of the Foreign Office. He was nominated 
Consul at Madrid in 1854, and transferred thence to Carthagena, in the 
Republic of New Granada, in February, 1858. The salary attached to 
the office is £800 per annum. 

Order Reigns in Mexico. 

Amid the actual troubles into which this country is plunged, and in the 
face of war-cloude that eeem to be lowering over Europe, it is refreshing to 
perceive a gleam of sunshine in a quarter which has loug been benighted. 
Mexico—chronically distracted and desolated, as one might have thought 
—Was, 4 month ago, freed of many of her oppressors, and putting on a pro- 
mise of peace and good things to come. The change appears magical ; 
President Juarez installed in the capital; Miramon, a fugitive in 
disguise, having since had the good lack to escape to Havana; the 
Spanish Ambassador aud the Papal Nuncio dismissed ; the Clergy party 
crushed out, Archbishope and Bishops in exile, having reached New 
Orleans ; the British, French, and Prussian representatives willing to 
acknowledge the Juarez government, as was done long since by the 
American Minister, although Mr. Mathew, our Chargé, was still remaio- 
iog at Jalape, and would perhaps remain there until reparation was 
arranged for the notorious outrage committed by Miramon’s subordinates 
in violating the seals of the British Legation, and carrying off the British 
Bondholders’ money. The prospect is a wondrous improvement upoo 
that which bas greeted us for years past. A communication from an 
occasional correspondent, given below, confirms the favourable impression 
conveyed through various sources. 

New York Mourning for One of her Sons. 

On Friday of last week there passed away from this world the spirit 
of a man whom this city has long loved and esteemed, and would re- 
member often and affectionately, if person or thiog that pertains not to 
the feverish preseat could take serious hold of cur excitable community. 
We allade to Dr. Jobn W. Francis, whose death has drawn from several 
able pens connected with the press (ribates no less eloquent than well-de- 
served. These indeed have been sonumerous and eo widely circulated 
that it were useless even to epitomise them. We prefer thus giving pro- 
minence to the loss that New York hes sustained, and thus offering our 
sincere sympathy on the occasion. He mast be a stranger here indeed, 
who does not know how eminent the deceased was in the medical profes- 
sion—bow warm a friead—bow genial a companion—bow zealous in the 
cause of Science or Literature or Art—how simple in his maoners—how 

y mpathetic in all dealings with his kind—how benevolent to the needy 
—in short, how in him were combined great intelligence and rare cul- 
tare and inexhaustible kindliness. The void cannot be filled. 


——=—>—_—— 


Fa usic. 


Verdi's new opera, “ Un Ballo in Maschera,’ was produced at the Academy 
of Music on Monday evening, and for the first time, this season, that handsome 
establishment was filled to its greatest capacity. The opera is one of the 
maestro’s newest, and according to certain rumours which we trust are un- 
founded, his last. Verdi isan exceptional man. He writes music because it 
gives him relaxation from the study of music ; he makes money because he 
Wants money to give away. These, for twenty years, have been traits of bis 
character. Now we are called upon to regard him in a new light. The country 
of bis birth has called its sons to arms, and he is of the number. Music, we are 
told, will no longer occupy his attention ; he has abandoned it, and with the 
sword will cleave a new name, or die. “ Un Ballo in Maschera’’ then may be 
his last work, unless like Sir E. L. Bulwer, he returns to the charge and con- 
founds his literary obituarists with new and better works. 

Scribe, the prolific, wrote the libretto of “ Gustavus III.” almost thirty years 
ago, and Auber, then in the height of his fame and full of ambition, set it to 
music. The work, in a literary point of view, was regarded as a failure, and 
the music obtained but a partial success—why, it would be difficult to say, for 
there are numbers in the score which Auber has never surpassed. Verdi's col- 
1 aborateur has taken the original text, transferred the scene to a southern 
latitude, and being kicked out of that by Bomba of sacred memory, has 
changed it to a Western one. Boston is the favoured City, and it is there, headed 
by an extremely young and fast looking Governor, that the mummers and 
maskers disport themselves. We shall not attempt to give the plot ; every one 
knows that it is built on the single idea of the assassination of the hero at a 
Fancy Bail. The incident is probably of political origin, but Scribe bas acted 
on the supposition that the assassination was the suggestion of jealousy. 

The acknowledged admirers of Verdi are very much divided about this work, 
and mach discussion has already taken place concerning its merits. In Paris, 
where it has been brought out most recently, the papers contain a perfect cross 
fire of opinions, some asserting that it is altogether an inferior work, and oth- 
ers that it is simply cast in a different mould to Verdi’s usual productions, and 
therefore not so readily recognisable, although equally meritorious. Where 
opinions, so widely different in their character, are provoked by a single pro- 
duction, it is pretty certain that that production must contain more than an ave- 











rage amount of some sort of ability. And this is really the case with “ Un Ballo 
in Maschera.” Those who look in it for the salient melodies of the “ T. Pp 
will be disappointed. There are but few morceaur that can be readily cap- 
tured by the ear, and for this reason the masses, we suspect, will never be 
greatly reconciled to the work, for they at least demand this characteristic in all 
that strongly tickles their desires. Meyerbeer and others of the German-Italian 
school make their happiest effects with phrases, mere gems, set in so brilliant a 
fashion that they become wonderfully lustrous. To this new school Verdi has, 
to use Florac’s expression, “ cast the eyes of sheep.” He has invented a vast 
multitude of melodic phrases, the majority of them singularly fresh and agree- 
able, and these he uses after the manner of the illustrious composer of the “ Hu- 
guenots,” ina different fashion altogether to his usual undulating one. It must 
not be supposed that he has descended to imitation. He has merely laid aside his 
own model for a time, and adopted another's. An author who has written over 
twenty operas is surely at liberty to do this. 

When the peculiarity of the form of the work has been conquered, it will be 
found to contain some of the best pieces the maestro has ever produced. 
What can be more lovely than the opening phrases of the baritone’s cantabile 
Alla vita che U'arride ; more absolutely characteristic than the Page’s polacca 
Volta la terrea ; more gallant and agreeable than the first finale? In the se- 
cond act we lose much of the fresh that ch terises the first. The incan- 
tation music with which it opens is not in the slightest degree mysterious. 
Verdi is always too much in the sun for spectral impressions. He can paint in 
an orchestral manner a respectable churchyard, but the ghosts, with which 
Meyerbeer could infest it, become in Verdi’s hand either Fates or Furies. Thus 
we find clever combinations of instruments, but no originality, except in occa- 
sional phrases, as in the three-eight cantabile Della cita, and subsequently in the 
progression to the terzetto in E major—a very clever piece. The barcarolle in 
the same act is somewhat laboured, but is striking, and in Europe invariably 
obtains an encore. In the Quintette which follows we have distinct traces of 
Meyerbeer, especially in the opening passages for the tenor. The finale is very 
spirited, and contains several melodic ‘ours of great originality. The music of 
the third act—we follow the divisions of the work as played at the Academy of 
Music—is thoroughly superb and equal to anything that Verdi has ever pro- 
duced. It is filled with melody, and abounds with dramatic contrasts. We will 
simply direc attention to the Quartette in B fiat, which is a masterpiece. The 
laugh with which it terminates has nothing coarse in it, but conveys absolutely 
the meaning intended, and says as plainly as language could, “ we are sorry to 
find you a cuckold, friend Renalto, but as men of the world we must enjoy the 
joke.” In the next and last act of the opera there is mach excellent writing for 
the baritone, and the Page (a soprano) bas a difficult and curiously original 
cansonette ; all beyond tbis is platitudinous, especially the dance music, and the 
final scene where the hero is stabbed and expires tunefully in an arm-chair—and 
not of the May Flower pattern at that. 

The briefest statement of the merits of the work may be thus made. There 
are about seven or eight numbers of positive excellence out of an aggregate of 
twenty-nine. In the balance, the musician will find much that is excellent, and 
the public a great deal that is readily memorable. The third act is equal to any- 
thing Verdi has ever written, and the same may be said of a good portion of the 
second and fourth acts. That we regard the work as unequal will be readily per- 
ceived by what we have said, but we do not look upon it as a “ comparative” fail- 
ure. It is unquestionably a more meritorious work than the “ Sicilian Vespers,” 
but does not approach the “ Trovatore” or “ Traviata” in sustained interest or 
in the general saliencies of melodic invention. The freshness that is in it is of 
so singularly an original kind, that we shall be greatly mistaken if the work does 
not enjoy a long and prosperous “ run.” 

Miss Hinklcy’s powers are somewhat overtaxed in the part of the Page, even 
as Signor Brignoli’s are in that of the Couut, bat both by agreeability of voice 
and loyalty of intention satisfy the audience, and the lady, at all events, carries 
off all the honours. Signor Ferri sang superbly, and made the audience un- 
mindfal of the tremolo which so often spoils bis best efforts. Miss Phillips, in a 
thankless role, did all that a thorongh artist could do. The minor parts were 
ably sustained, especially by Messrs. Colletti and Dubreuil. The defects of 
hasty production were perceptible on the performance, but had almost en- 
tirely disappeared on Wednesday, when or Muzio wielded his baton in a 
thoroughly efficient manner. 

The work will be repeated today at a Grand Matinée, and if the weather is 
fine our lady friends can find no better entertainment for whiling away a Lenten 
hour. : 

An English Opera company, under Made. Anna Bishop’s management, has 
commenced operations at Niblo’s Theatre. The length, to which our remarks 
have already extended, prevents our doing more to-day than placiug the bare 
fact on record. The third performance takes place to-night. 

<P 


wrama. 


The polyps are no doubt in their way a most respectable family of animals, 
who are quite as well satisfied with their internal economy, and quite as proud 
of their personal beauty, as any of the rest of us; but it mast be owned that 
their peculiarities of structure do not place them very high in rank among 
strictly anatomical subjects. A creature without articulations offers few temp- 
tations to the knife. He may be smashed with ease, but it is a difficult matter 
to dissect him. 

In my capacity of literary operator, therefore, I may as well confess at once that 
I find myself rather “‘ nonplussed” by the contribution to dramatic science which 
Fortune has this week thrown upon my table. I am furthermo-e displeased 
with its advent, for I last week expressed the ardent hope that Mr. Wallack, 
who has purveyed the same, would be good enough to defer producing it just 
long enough to give me an opportunity of dealing appropriately with one or two 
more of Mr. Booth’s most interesting Shakespearian creations. 

Nevertheless, since my invocation has borne no fruit, may as well accept the 
situation fravkly, and contemplate my extremely invertebrate prize, doing 
meanwhile whatever I may to banish from my mind all “ malignant and dis 
composing thoughts.” 

Considered then as a polyp, Mr. Lester Wallack’s “ drama in five acts, en- 
titled Central Park, or the House with two Doors,” is certainly not with- 
out its merits. Take up any zoological cyclopedia which happens 
to be lying among the novels on your library table, and you will 
probably find some such description av this, of a polyp: “ An aquatic 
animal of the Radiate type, having commonly a cylindrical body, at one 
extremity of which there is a mouth surrounded by one or more series of ten- 
tacles. It has no special organ of sense, and is capable of multiplying by buds 
and artificial sections as well as Ly ova.”’ Apply this description to the “ Cen- 
tral Park,” and you will be astonished at its accuracy. 

The “ Central Park” is an aquatic comedy, inasmuch as it comes to its culmi- 
nation in a pond most gorgeously illumigated by the rays of that chemic light, 
which flows forever behind the scenes of every well-regulated theatre, and out- 
vies all manner of natural luminaries terrestrial and celestial. It is“ of the 
Radiate type,” inasmuch as it offers one continual coruscation of incidents and 
situations, all flashing away from the central interest of the piece into indefinite, 
unexplored, and I thiak unexplorable space. 

It certainly has no “ special organs of sense,”’ but, on the contrary, a profusion 
of general organs of nonsense, which grind forth an incessant stream of smal] 
talk and smaller emotion. And it is so evidently “capable of multiplying by 
buds and artificial sections,” that I warrant you you shall never hear it twice 
played without observing some new development startiog from the fertile 
brain of any actor or actress in the cast, yet which shall fit the 
harmony of the whole piece just as well as any of the original “ arms or 
tentacles” do. Possibly, too, it may occur to the judicious spectator, 
that the capacity of multiplication by artificial sections ought to involve 
an equal capacity of diminution by the same process; and I will guaran- 
tee that practical experiments in this direction shall not be attended with fatal 
results to the subject. 

I have attributed the genesis of this zoophyte to Mr. Lester Wallack. For 
this imputation I have no better authority than the newspapers, one or two of 
which, be it said, divide Mr. Wallack’s honours with Mr. Fitz James O’Brien. 
But there is much in the character of the play to fortify the ramour. Nobody 
but a consummate stage-manager, perfectly familiar with the leger-de-main of 
the boards, could have dispensed so successfully as has the author of the 














“ Central Park” with the little details of a skeleton and a soul. Mr. Brougham 


is clever enough after his own fashion, in huddling over the defects of a plot 
with a flutter of emotions and a clamourof incidents ; but then Mr. Brougham, 

however often, in the course of a play, he may change his mind as to what he 

really means his plot to be, always contrives to prodace upon his audience the 

impression that he has a plot, and I dare say sends away the more simple- 
minded under a strong conviction that they know all about it. The au- 

thor of the “Central Park” has too much confidence in his own dex- 
terity of stage organization, and is too intelligently familiar with Scribe, 

to feel himself called upon for any such arts as these. He abjures 
the very appearance of a plot—his play is like a series of city items 
in a morning journal, or a day spent in an omnibus. There is a perpe- 

tual movement and alternation of events ; men and women are always coming 
and going, and getting oddly “ mixed up” with one another. They take each 

other's feelings by mistake, as people do hats in the crush-room after a ball : 
stumble over each other on the stairs; fall asleep in the cars, and are whisked 
past their station. In short, the play is simply a crazy chronicle, an imbroglio 
in five acts, with two doors which do the work of twenty, and one pair of lovers 
who make mischief enough for themselves and others, to last an ordinary 
modern Helen through half-a-dozen sieges of Troy. All this, of course, is 
amusing enough, was meant to be only amusing, and may be recorded and filed 

away accordingly. The audience, so lately condemned to suffer the melo. 
drama by poison, welcomed it with all the joy of people released from the Bas- 
tile. They encored a scene, and, for all the harm they thereby did the con- 

gruous march of the comedy, might have encored half-a dozen more. They re- 
joiced with the hero (Mr. Lester Wallack) in his fashionable garments, his 
assassinating air, and his highly aromatic love-affair with Miss Flora 
Myrtle (Miss Henriques). They went into convulsions of laughter 
over the worst passions of our nature, as displayed in a house 
with two doors near the Central Park. They clapped their hands at the 
finest things in the way of the “ real—_pump—and—two—real—tubs”—school 
—of stage-effect which we have seen, since Mr. Livingstone ate his hot potato 
in front of the City Hall, and snow-flakes descended upon famishing virtue in 
Union Square, under the auspices of Mr. Dion Bourcicault. 

All this is perfectly legitimate of course, and I applaud it with all my heart. 

Of the histrionic ability employed to produce these pleasing results I have 
not much to say, for there is not much to be said. Mr. Lester Wallack, in the 
part of a young man about town, was as much at home as if he had never filled 
any other role. Miss Henriques, as a young lady more about town than old- 
fashioned people used to think befitting a damsel of high degree, proved herself 
to be really an apt and promising actress, whose chief present peril lies in her 
disposition to fall in with the growing vice of Mr. Wallack’s company, and 
“ play at the house.” This practice may be sport to old favourites, whose posi” 
tion has been made and who care less for their art than they do for our amuse- 
ment, but Miss Henriques may rely upon it that she will find it to be death to 
a débutante. 

Mr. Blake is made happy with a perpetual fever of restlessness and absurdity, 
and haunts the stage like a blue-bottle fly. Miss Gannon,as a vivacious 
conjugal vixen, is equally in ber element, and makes things as unpleasant 
as possible to every body. 

All of which involves a very inconsiderable expenditure of intellectual vi- 
gour, and promises to aggregate a very decent revenue of pecuniary profit to- 
wards the new theatre up town, where of these things we are haply to see a 
peremptory end made, in favour of the higher Comedy and the vertebrate drama 
in general. 

Meanwhile New York protests, for the present, against polyps at the Winter 
Garden, where Mr. Booth has been playing Shylock to full and feeling houses 
—flashing the Damascus blade of his keen and elastic genius ith a grace and 
force worthy of a Saladin. I have already in these columns had occasion to 
discuss the true theory of Shakespeare's Shylock, a-propos of Mr. Wallack’s ex- 
cellent revival of “ the Merchant of Venice,” and a careful study of Mr. Booth’s 
interpretation of this wonderful character suggests an analytical comparison 
with the reading and the rendering of the veteran “ down town,” on which I 
must enlarge at a more convenien’ seagon. Suffice it now to say that the of 
the “ red artillery” and the of the lightning are not more wi 


gleam in 
likeness, than the intensity and of the Jew, as they in the one, 
and blaze in the other of adanatis tages, oT AMILTON.” 


SFatia and Hancies, 


As it appeats to be necessary to fill up the ancient and honourable 
post of Lord Warden of the Cioque Ports without much delay, owing to 
the inab lity to carry on the business connected with the ports without 
the sanction of such officer, public attention is directed to the question, 
who will be the new Lord Warden? “ A general eo ; Dover 





Chronicle, “is displayed in favour of the illustrious p 
Palmerston. In rn times, the Right Hon. William Pitt, the Earl of 
Liverpool, the ever memorable Wellington, and late lamented Marquis 
Dalboasie, bave sustained the dignity of this important cffice.””———_—. 
Medame Périer, widow of Carsimir Périer, the well-known banker and 
Cabinet Minister under Louis Philippe, bas just died at Chaillor, ono of 
tbe suburbs of Parie. Since the death of her husband, the deceased lady 
bad been entirely devoted to religious and charitable offices ——-——The 
new Italian Parliameat will consist of 443 members, or one member for 
every 50,000 iahabitante. This is the mode of distribution :—Naples, 151 
deputies ; Piedmont, 56 ; Lombardy, 61 ; Tuscany, 42 ; ay 4 41; Um- 
bria aod the Marches, 24, the Legations, 20; Genoa, 16; Modena, 12 ; 
Sardinia, 11; and Parma, 9———-—A writ has been issued from the 
Superior Court, at Montreal, at the euit of Alexander Morrison, Esq., 
against the Grand Trunk Company for £2,000,000. The action is re- 
tarnable on the 23d inet. Eider-down petticoavs are now worn by 
English ladies, in consequence of the cold weather.————lIt bas been 
erroneously stated in print that six haodred thousand francs 
price paid, by M. de Rothschild in Pere, for the Hotel d’Albe resently 
sold to him by the Empress. The amount was six millions. Her Ma- 
jesty’s first intention was to present this sum to the Pope; but, like 
Josephine, the fair Eagéoie is extravagant, and found that she had 
abundance of private creditors. Garibaldi’s exploits bave 
been done into veree by a Mies M. E. Braddon, of London, who 
recounts the feats of the hero of Italy in Spenserian stanzs. 
————The Catholics of Brittany mye be fo preseat General 
Lamoriciére with a eword of honour, he declined it, on the groand that 
he had not earned the title to it. Recently, while the Meath 
foxhounds were out, they crossed a railway track in following a fox, and 
were ran into by a o. Ten hounds were killed. Fortunately no 
was hurt. —The Charivari contaios a caricatare by “ Cham,”’ 
representing the year 1861 as a baby in leading strin A classical- 
locking lady, with sword and buckler, whose name is “ France,”’ stoops, 
with benigoant interest, to look at the infant, and says to its nurse, 
“ 1861 begius to speak, bat rather indistinctly, I think.”” The nurse re- 
plies, “ Wait a little—be will soon speak more freely.” This is the first 
political caricature which has appeared in France since Dec. 2. 1851. 
It is reported that the Gases intends visiting the City of London 
early in the ensuing season, for the purpose of i ng the beautifal 
eburch of St. Michael, Cornbill. —Bulwer’s “ Richelien” was re- 
cently played at Windsor Castle, in continuation of the Coart Theatri- 
cals, often described.——_——A subecription has been commenced for 
erecting a statue in memory of Lord Dandooald. Lord Brougham is 
Chairman of the Committee. Among the names on it are those of the 
Dukes of Cambridge, Bedford, Rutland, Hamiltoa, and Wellington, the 
Marquis of Lanedowne, Earl of Shrewsbury, and maoy other Noblemen 
and eminent persons. A t of a Boston paper, says 
that the Qaeen of Naples has written to the Empress Eugenie, declaring 
she and ber busband are determioed to lay down their lives sooner than 
ene that they hope —— may save the priaciple of monarchy 
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je myers the Right Hon. the , the 
raeli, and Vice-Admiral the Sir R. 8. Duodes.————It = 
the recent treaty with Chios gives Ruesia 660 additional miles of coast 
Gccan,—that ie, a coast more exteosive than the Freach 
to 


A succeasfal has been made on the Lancashire and Y Rail- 
way to lighta train with gas. The gas is kept ia a flexible 
receiver, in the ‘a van. From the van, iron tabes carry it over the 
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ets and glass globes.—_—_—— A coal-field, thirty eqaare miles in extent. 
on the East side of Newcastle, is now, in miniog language, “ drowned ;” 
in other words, there is beneath the surface a lake 100 fathoms in depth. 
It Is now proposed to drain 22,000 acres of this vast district, by placing 
draining enzioes at Jarrow, Howden, and other 
£60,000 ; and a bill, to enable this to be done, is to be brought into Par- 
liameat.————Kings and Grand Dakes bave singular ways. At Ber- 
lin, the King bas conferred the Black Eagle on the Grand Dake of Tus- 
cany ; aod the Grand Dake of Tuscany, now on the Retired List of 
Sovereigns, gave King William I. the Order of the House of Tuscany. 

—Amongst the freight of one of the last vessels that sailed for 
Sydney from the Thames was the celebrated little yacht Julia, cutter, 8 
tons, Dr. W. P. Bain, R.T.Y.C., late owner.————The Manchester Guar- 
dian mentions that during the late cold weather a snipe was found in one 
of the warehouses in the heart of that city, being driven there by want of 
food.——_——-The Queen, accompanied by the Duchess of Cambridge, 
Princess Alice, and Princess Mary of Cambridge, drove out io an oper 
carriage, on tbe 24th alt., and honoured with a visit the Belgian Minister 
and Madame Van de Weyer, at New Lodge, Windsor Forest——-—— 
Sir T. E. Colebrooke, Bart., M.P. for Lavarksbire, will, it is said, move the 
Address in the House of Commons, in answer to the Speech from the 
Tbrone.————The Departmant of Antiquities at the British Museam, 
from which Mr. Hawkins retires, is to be divided into three sections, 
which will be placed under the care of Mr. Birch, Mr. Newton, and Mr. 
Vaux respectively. —According to the latest assessment roll the 
number of landed estates in Mexico was 13,000, valued at $720,000,000. 
The value of city property, according to the same document, was estima- 
ted at $635,000,000, making the total valuation of all the real estates of 
the country $1,355,000,000. The church revenues are over $20,000,000 
per anpom. This roll was made out ten years ago. 
a of Lambeth have passed a resolution graating Mr. Train 
permission to lay down a line of rails from Westminster Bridge 
to Kennington Gate. M. Lemor, librarian to the Senate under the 
First Empire, recently died in bis 100:h year——-——A Turkish bath 
has been constracted for the use of the patients in the Cork Lunatic 
Asylom. —A pine tree was lately cut in the lumbering region near 
Eau Claire, which yielded over six thousand feet of lumber. 

Sennen cone 


MEXICO. 
Correspondence of the ‘' Albion.” 


After tbree long years, and five days’ fearful straggle, with the loss of 
thousands of lives, millions of dollars recklessly speut, commerce para- 
lyzed and almost ruined, corn fields laid waste, the well-to-do reduced 
to poverty, and the poor in the last stage of suffering and want, the 
sun rose on Christmas morning, and saw Mexico free—free from the 
most cruel and loathsome tyranny that ever ospreseed a people—and 
their oppressors flying for their lives and to a hiding place. 

They effected their escape during the night of the 24\h, accompanied 
by about 500 men who, seeing the utter hopelessness of their condition, 
remained here and there in smal] numbers by the road side, and ulti- 
mately left the sanguinary fugitives to their fate. It is believed the 
have gone to join Vicario near Yguala, the man who accepted the capi- 
talation of 400 Liberals as prisoners of war, disarmed them, and butchered 
them in cold blood. This raffian band bas long been a rallying point for 
outcasts from every section of the country; but measures are taken 
that we trust may put an end to his villany, and that of bis 600 com- 

who are the terror of that part of the State of Guerrero. 
. *. . . . 

Perfect order is preserved in and around the city, which reflects great 
honour on General Ortega, who bas certainly sbown bimself to be the man 
for the occasion. Measures will be immediately taken to give security 
to travellers, by patting down the numerous Banditti that have so long 
infested every road in the country, and have kept people entirely con- 
fined to the cities and town, to the serious injury of all commercial and 
industrial pursuits. The standing army is disbanded by a deoree of 

Gonzales Ortega, and by authority of the Juarez Government, 
and is to be replaced by a National Guard so far as may be required, 
trast will not be to any great extent. No people on the of 
are more easily governed than Mexicaus, or more easily kept 
and all that is really required is a ~ police establishment 
and town to secure perfect mon lity. 
the inhabitants evinced a feeling of enthusiasm never before 
this The whole of the Li 
all they could do was yet an 
o many of the streets triumphal 
late — and ioscrip- 
t ploughs aod instruments 
, were exhibited, indicating unmistakably the wibhes of the 
ers ot wreaths, bouquets, and sonnets on coloured paper, 
be oceasion and the scene, fell upon the beads of the victorious 
as they passed ; indeed any one who might a week ago have 
people mast — been undeceived. 
streets with banners bearing mottoes too sig- 
the times to be questioned any longer. Amongst 
ious Liberty, Trial by Jury, Public Education, 
Alms Houses—indeed a whole catalogue of requests, such as your read- 
ers may easily imagine are required by a couotry that was upwards of 
300 years under Spanish rule, from which it is only now ridding itself. 

No people could speak plainer than they did yesterday in their several 

addresses to Gen, Ortega, who much against his will formed part of the 

To bim is principally due the speedy and happy termina- 
tion of a revolation, the like of which never afflicted this country, and 
in all probability never will. 

No time bas been lost by any of the liberal leaders. Gen. Zaragossa 
has done and is doing bis part manfully, as Military Governor of the 
city, and the Juarez Government is daily looked for from Vera Cruz, 
when the civil authorities will be duly installed, and when it is hoped 
Don Meguel Lerdo de Tejeda will take part in the Ministry of the coun- 
try, and carry out bis able plans of financial reform so loudly called 
for, and finally put anend to the system of Treasury plan- 
der so lovog and so methodically practised by certain Mexi- 
cans, and parties in Spanish American interests, to the oe of every 
honest national creditor, both domestic and foreign. These are the men 
who have secretly kept alive and fanned the flame of revolution, to en- 
able them to profit by speculating u the nation’s poverty—thbe eelf- 
styled men of religion and order, who look upon the entire country asa 
patrimony of their own, and upon any change as an inuovation and dis- 
Obedience of the laws. 

The law for the exclaustration of Friars and closing of Convents 
has now been published ; and also the law of civil marriage, a subject 
upon which I will say a few words ia my next letter ; it is one of vast in- 
terest to thie country. 

We are ail anxious for the return of Mr. Mathew to the Capital—not 
that we have anything row to fear ; oa the contrary, both persons and 
property are safe since the flight of Miramon and bis band of raffians, 
and the occupation of the city by Gen. Gonzales Ortega. 

Mexico, January 2, 1861. 

Se ee 


HOW THE CENSUS OF 1861 WILL BE TAKEN. 


The census will be taken by two distinct departments under the powers 
conferred by the Act of Parliament—the one sppiying exclusively to 
Ireland, the other being applicable to England, Wales, and Scotland ; 
the islands in the British seas through the medium of the Home Office 
and the Eoglish Central Office. 

The machinery by which the object will be obtained in Eogland and 
Wales is based upon the sub-division of the country as introduced by the 
Poor-law and Registration Acts. There are 624 registration districte, 
each baving a superintendent registrar, which dietricis will be divided 
into about 2190 sub districts, each baving a local registrar of births and 
deathe. The sub-districts will be for the purposes of the census again 
divided into about 32,000 eoumeration districts, each having one enume- 
a ay = be requi Sw plete his e tion in one day, 

c institations, such as workhouses, prisons, tums, bospitals, 
&e., cometaing above 200 inmates, will be visited b ‘the master, } rome 
nor, or head of the establishment, and those containing less than 200 
will be visited in the usual way by the enumerator, In this manner the 
whole surface of the country will be divided into suitable districts. Pro- 
vision will be made for obtainiag an accouat of all persons residiag on 
land, as well as of persons on board veesels in harbours and navigable 
rivers, through the sbips of the royal navy and the Admiralty, and al! 
other versels through the officers of the Customs. 

The first qoeseling of the enumerators will be to deliver, in the 
course of the week preceding the let of A 1 1861, to every ooou of 
@ house or tenement a “ household schedale.” The schedule will be the 
form which every occupier wiil be required !1 up with correct parti- 
culars concerning the name, relation to bead %y ‘amily, condition, eex, 





age, occupation, birth-place, &c., of every person who abode and slept 
in the house on the 3iet of March, 1861, distinguishing bow many of 
them are deaf and dumb. For the use of the poorer native popalation 
of Wales a certain number will be printed in the language of that 


laces at a cost of | coun’ 


try. 
Oa ibe lst April, 1861, the enumerators will visit ye! dwelling- 
house and collect the schedules which they had let. It then will be 
their duty to see that the schedules have been properly filled ap. and to 
ascertain by inquiry that no person who abode in the house on the pre- 
vious night has been omitted, and that no persun then absent was in- 
cluded. The process of the enumerator being completed by the collec- 
tion of the schedules, the enumerator will then copy the same intoa book, 
and make a total of the number of persons, houses, &c., and then forward 
them to the registrar by whom he was instructed. An examination and 
revision of the documents will then be made by the registrar, and subse- 
quently by the superintendent registrars, after which the returns will 
be transmitted to the Census Office ia London, there to undergo a final 
revision. 

In Scotland the census will be taken through the agency of the Sheriffs 
of counties, their depaties, and the Provosts, ond other Chief Magistrates 
of burgbs, by whom the enumerators will be appointed. This requires 
the services of about 1000 dividers or superintendents, and of 800 
enumerators, who proceed in the same maaner as in England and 
Wales, 

In addition to this, the number of seamen abroad o- at sea in Her Ma- 
jesty’s service, or in British merchant vessels, are obtained by the Regis- 
tration Office of Mercbant Seamen end the Admiralty ; of the army, from 
the Commander-in-Chief, and the Europeans in the East India Company’s 
service ; and of British subjecte residing in various foreign Stetes, by the 
Foreign Office. 

Within three months after the taking of the census, all the house- 
holders’ schedules, amounting to between 4,000 000 and 5,000,000 distinct 
returos, with the enumerators’ books, will have been received at the cen- 
sus office, and in June or July following a statement of the gross popala- 
tion and number of houses, with the distribution of the people, &c., will 
be communicated to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Home De- 
partment, who wil! immediately give publicity to it. 

Some faint idea of the labour that will be incurred in taking the census 
of 1861, may be formed from the fact that in 1851 there were 30,610 enu- 
merators, independent of the 2190 local registrars and superintendent re- 
gistrars employed in the revision end examination of more than 
20,000,000 entries, contained on upwards of 1,250,000 pages, and the 
weight of the paper used by the enamerators for schedules and books in 
Great Britain exceeded 52 tons. 


Ovituary. 


Lorp E_raistone.—This deceased nobleman, (whose death we have 
already reocrded), died at Bournemouth. He only succeeded his uncle, 
the late Governor of Bombay, in July last in the Scotch Barony. The 
late Peer was the only son of the Hon. Admiral Chas. Fleeming E!pbin- 
stone, son of John, 11th Lord Elpbiastone. He was born 11th December 
1819, and was unmarried. His Lordship was formerly in the 17th Lan- 
cers, and at the close of the late war held the rank of Lieutenant-Col- 
onel, commanding the 2d Light Dragoons of the German Legion. The 
deceased nobleman is succeeded, we believe, by Commander Ww. Buller 
Fallertoa E)pbiastoue, of Her Majesty’s ship Hornet, now fifteenth Baron 
Elpbinstone, eldest son of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Jas. D. B. F. Elph- 
instone, by bis second marriage with Aona Maria, only child of the late 
Sir Edward Buller, Bart., of Trennant, Cornwall. The present Peer is 
in his thirty-tbird year.— Morning Star. 


Sm G. Scovett, G.C.B.—General Sir George Scovell, G.C.B., Colonel 
ofthe 4th (Qaeen’s Own) Light Dragoons, in bis 87th year, died at 
Henley Park, Guildford, on the 17th ult. The gallant deceased was the 
son of Mr. G. Scovell, of Cirencester. He was born in London in 1774, 
and entered the army in 1798. He served the campaign under Sir Joho 
Moore, terminating with the battle of Corunna, at which he was present 
as Deputy-Arsistant-Quarter-master-General. He served afterwards in 
the Peninsula in the same department at the headquarters under the Dake 
of Wellington, from February 1809 to the end of that war in 1814, and 
was present at the of the Douro, and pursuit of Marshal Soult, 
the battles of Talavera, Baeaco, and Fuentes d’Onor, the sieges of Ciadad 
Rodrigo, and Badajoz, the battle of Salamanca , the siege of Bargos, the 
battles of Vittoria, Pyrenees, Niveble, and Nive, the of the Adoor, 
and the battle of Toulouse. He served also in the campaign of 1815, in- 
cluding the battle of Waterloo. The gallant General bad seen sixty-two 
yeare service, and was ap Colonel of the 4th Light Dragoons, 
which be beld to the time of his decease. 

Srr Hucu Lyon Piayrairn.—The severe and protracted illness of Sir 
Haugh Lyon Playfair terminated fataliy at his Leonard’s, 
and has cast a deep gloom over the whole community of St. Andrew’s, Sir 
Hagh was tbe son of the distinguished Principal wo of the United 
College, St. Andrew’s, and was bora at the manse of Meigle and Newtyle 

of which parishes his father was then minister) on the 17th of Nov. 1786. 

e was thus, at the time of his death, in his 75th year. In 1804, havicg 
previously joined the Volunteers, in the Colonel’s staff of which he occu- 
pied a distinguished place, he received an artillery appointment in Ben- 


of a somewhat eventful kind, and led to repeated promotions, In 1815 he 
was appointed Captain, aod in 1827 Major, which rank he held when, io 
1834, he left the service and returned to St. Andrew’s. He was subse- 
quently honoured with the rank of Lieuteaant Colonel. It is, however, 
more for what he has done for St. Andrew’s during the eighteen 
ears he bas filled the chair of Provost of that city that be has 
en more generally esteemed. He was elected Provost in 1842, and 
from the hour of bis appointment be devoted himself with great and ap- 
preciated energy to the improvement, pbysical, social, and irtellectual, 
of bis native city. The surviving members of bis family are roy! Play- 
fair, three sons, and four daughters, with whose bereavement the highest 
sympathy is felt. For bis varied services the Queen was pleased to con- 
fer on the late Provost the honour of knighthood in 1856, in which year 
the University also covferred on him the degree of LL.D. By his death 
and that of Sheriff Monteith there are now two vacancies in the trustee- 
ship of the Madras College.— Scotsman. 


Mrs. Srantey.—Mre. Stanley (whoee death was recorded last week) 
was in ber sixty-ninth year. Asan actress she enjoyed for a considerable 
period the favour of the public, and for many years remained a member 
of the Haymarket company, where she beld an important position as the 
representative of matronly characters in tragedy and comedy. Mra. 
Stanley was the granddaughter of Joho West Dudley Digges, a member 
of the noble family of De la Warr. Her maiden name was Fleming, and 
in ber early life she obtained a t station on the boards by her 
fine personal appearance, as well as by her histrionic talent. Her bus- 
band, Mr. George Stanley, bas been dead some years. He was an excel- 
lent actor, and at one time divided public favour with Mr. William Mar- 
ray, of Edinburgb.— Era. 


Mr. Vyrnxer.—The deceased gentleman, who expired at Newby Hall, 
Yorkebire, was father of the Countess de Grey and Ripon, the Marcbio- 
neers of Northampton, aod Mr. Vyner, the new member for Ripon. The 
late Mr. Vyner was son of the late Mr. Robert Vyner and Lady Theodo- 
sia, youn, danghbter of John, second Earl Ashburnham. He married 
: ag ed Mary Gertrade, youngest daughter of the late Earl de 

rey, K.G, — 


At his residence, in Annapolis, the Hon. A. Whitman, Member of the Legis- 
lative Council of Nova Scotia. The deceased had been a member of the House 
of Assembly for a number of years previous to his appointment to the Council 
in 1858.—At Auckland, New Zealand, William Henry Tizard, formerly Senior 
Examiner, Audit-office, Somerset-house, and Private to the late Sir 
Robert Peel, Bart.—At Bath, G Norman, Esq., F.R.C.S., for mane yeare a 
distinguished surgeon of that city—At Tien-tsin, China, Lieut. es B. 
Turner, 67th —Lient. 8. Richardson, R.N.—At Camden-town, Commr. J. 
J. Wilkinson, R.N.—At Kensington Park, Sir John Hall, K.C.H., formerly Se- 
cretary to the St. Katharine’s Dock Com: .—At Stoke Damarel, near Devon- 
rt, Commr. Thomas Shapcote, R.N.—At Shratrhill, Dorking, the Right Hon. 

y Elizabeth Jane Watson.—At Exmoath, Devon, Retd Rear-Admiral R. W. 
—In London, Peter Deans, Esq,, late Assistant-Accointant and Comp- 
troller-General of Inland Revenue.—At Guernsey, Lt-Col. De Lancey.—lo Loa- 
don, Rear-Admiral Samuel Radford, K.#.—R: Thom » Major late 5th 
Guards.—In Dublin, J. E. Bradshaw, Lieot. 4th Light Dragoons.—At 

P. A. St. John, late Capt. 10th Rifles —At Kensington, W. D. Lewis 


Esq., Q.C. 
Appotutnen#is. 


ier Ward, Esq., Vice-Consul Cancellier, or Registrar at Constan- 
M. Consul at Galatz.—Macnamara Dix, Esq., to be Treasurer 
St. Lacia; and John Palmer, Esq., to be Treasurer for the 

—Mr. Colley Harman Scotland, of the Oxford 
tment to the Chief Justiceship of Madras, va- 





gal, and his career as a oldier in the East India Company’s service was | Dr. 


Carthagena, New Granada, to be H. M. Consal at Baltimore.—Mr. 

Doyle, now Vice-Consul at Santa Marta, to be H. M. Consul at Carthagena.— 

Mr. 8 , late Vice-Consal at Puerto Cabello, to be Vice-Consul at Santa 

tei hs Cae Beiconen Hany inne ves Baio 
. in (5 i 

the room of the late Dr. Robertson. —— ore 


Arnty. 

Heara or tae Army ty Curna.—The health of the troops is by no 
means such a3 could be desired. The hospital at Tien-tsin ie crowded 
with sick, and numbers are arriving daily from Pekin. The 60th Rifles 
are stated to have 18 per cent. at present sick, and the other corps have 
non-effectives in about the same proportion. The Royals, who were 
1000 strong in China two years ago, return not much over 500, and of 
these the whole are by no means effective. The 67th Regiment marched 
into Tien-tsin with ophthalmia epidemic amongst the meo, about 
of whom had to be removed to the hospital immediately oa their arri 
Death has been at work $ the medical staff surgeons; Major 
Denny and Thomson having died within the last few days, the former at 
Tien-teia, the latter at Pekio. Dr. Thomson was tbe author of a work 
on New Zealand, published about a year ago, aod very favourably re- 
ceived. The regiments that bave been most unhealthy during the cam- 
peige are the two that came up from the Cap>—uamely, the 2d and GOtb. 

a the same way, the regiments that went from tbe Cape to India during 
the matiny are said to have broken down more rapidly there than any 
of the other corps serviog in the field —London and China Telegraph. 

Tue Way tae Money Gors.—The Horse Guerds and the Blues have 
the same duties, the same rank, and are identic:l in everything except 
pay. The Horse Guards receive 3d. a day, or 25 per cent. more pay than 
the Blues. This bas gone on for many years. At last the anomaly 
struck some meditative individual, and be devoted bis leisure to an his- 
torical inquiry into the matter. After much official research he disco- 
vered tbat the difference originated in this wise :—Mavy years ago, the 
Blues being at Windsor and the Horse Guards in London, the London 
Barrecks required repair, and during these repairs tbe Horse Guards 
were necessarily turned out of barracks and allowed 34. a-night billet- 
moaey. In a few months the barracks were repaired, and the Horse 
Ga weat back ; but that billet-money, that 3d., has gone on unex- 
amioed and been puoctually paid through all the succeeding years. No 
lynx-eyed member peering through the estimates has ever seen it. Ithas 
grown to tens of thousands, and is simply the reeult of the omission of a 
clerk to make a memorandum in a book many years ago when the Horse 
Guards went back to their regular quarters.— Times. 


ala 
cant by the death of Sir Henry Davison.—Mr. F. Bernal, H. M.’s Consul at 
N Bentinck 





Tue OvrracE wy Eoyrt.—The court-martial on the officers who dese- 
crated the Great Mosque at Cairo, commenced to sit on the Ist ult. at 
Calcutta. Colonel Palmer is president, and the members are three 
lieutenant-colonels, eight majors, and two captains, besides two captains 
“in waiting.” The first officer on trial is Lieut. W. C. L. Brown, of the 
Bengal Artille ve aad the charge, as given ia the Englishman, is as fol- 
lows :—“ With baving bebaved in a scandalous manner, unbecoming the 
character of an officer and a gentleman, in baving, on the 4th of April, 
1860, at Cairo, tees ot Amero and insulted certain dervishes and other 
worshippers engaged in religious worship in the great mosque of the 
town, during a Mabomedan festival, and in having thereby excited and 
outraged the feelings of the worshippers in the mosque, and the Maho- 
medans arsembled outside.” The court would not allow the proceed- 
ings to be reported. _ 

Tus Inptan Anwy.—The anxiety under which the officers of the Indian 
army have laboured so long will be speedily dispelled. The warrant for 
the formation of the Staff the orders respecting the amalga- 
mation of the Artillery, the Engineers, and the European Cavalry and 
Infantry of the Indian army were seat out by last night's mail._—Army 
and Navy Gazette. 

Tox Sixxm Dirricuury.—The Sikkim difficulty remains without any 
marked change for the present. Dr. Campbell having got back to 
Darjeeling, and many of the missing of his party baving turned up, the 

that Dr 


loss in men is not so heavy as at first supposed. It is said 7 

bell refused to bave a stronger force to “ annex” 508 square miles of a 
recusant Prince’s country. From the latest accounts, although there 
was enough of danger uncertainty in the position of the inhabitants 
of Darjeeling to render the more timid of them extremely un- 
comfortable, and bay the Booteas, by their or success, 
were ewarming in the district, armed aad ineolent, there is no danger for 
the present to our position there, as a strong force was marching rapidly 
up to Darjeeling. Unfortunately, we lost in this gun 
with which Dr. Campbell undertook to punish of Sikkim and 
“annex” a province, and left bebind us the flag be planted in ratifica- 
tion of the “ annexation ;” and, under the circumstances, we may thank 
our lucky stars it was 00 worse.—Culcutla Eaglishman. 

A letter from Calcutta, dated 220d Dec., says :—*“ The first batch of 
the reinforcements destined to reoccupy Sikkim has arrived at Darjeel- 
ing. The whole force will consist of 1,800 men, from H. M. 6th Ro 
H. M. 19tb, 73d Native Infantry, 34 Sikh Infantry, Bhagulpore Hill 
gers, with six mountain train guns, and will be commanded by L’ , 

wier, of H.M.731 Foot. It is certain that the territory from which 

. Campbell was driven will be rececupied, and perhaps retained. It 
is hoped also that the field-piece and the standard which the Doctor lost 
upon the occasion of his retreat will be recaptured. A movement in ad- 
vance is absolutely required, as the Bhooties have become emboldened 
by their success, and frequent the country all round Darjeeling, waylay- 
ing peaceable travellers and committing numerous depredations.” 


The 3st, the G7tb, the Rifles, the Military Train, and two batteries 
were all of the Army that remained at Tien-Tein at the latest dates —— 
Sec. Capt. Noble, late Assist.-Inepector of Art'llery at Woolwich, bas re- 
signed bis commission in the Royal Artillery. Sec. Capt. Lyons, R. A., 
is appointed to sacceed him.——The amalgamation of the East India 
Company’s Seminary at Addiscombe and the Royal Military Academy 
at Woolwich has been completed.——The Quebec Gazette is that 
the troops in Canada will be re-inforced in the coming spring by the ad- 
dition of a battalion of the Rifle Brigade.——The Colonelcy of the 4th 

Queen’s own Light) Dragoons has become vacant by the death of 
zen. Sir G. Scovell, G.C.B. 


Wanr-Orrics, Jan. 22.—Royal Regt of Artill: Sec Capt Pitt, from Supern 
List, to be Sec Capt, v Brabazon, dec ; Lt Gilmour to be Sec Capt, v Noble, who 
rea. <p 

Navp. 

The ate, 8, Commr. Ross, left Plymouth Sound on the 19th alt. 
for the Mediterranean.— The Princess Royal, 91, has been recent! 
brought down to Portsmouth Harbour, and commissioned for t. Fel- 
lowes.——The following vessels were at Malta on the 16th ult.: the 
Hibernia, (fag of Rear-Admiral Codrington); Renown, Agamemnon, line- 
of-battle ships ; Melpomene, frigate ; Medina and Firefly, surveying veseels ; 
Assurance and Quail, gun-boats——Letiers from the Cape de Verde 
Islands anoounce the arrival, on the lst ult., of the Ariel, 7, Charybdis, 21, 
and Gorgon, 6. The Miranda ed on the 4th, on her way to Australia, 
The Ariel, Gorgon, and Swift, sailed on the 6th for the Cape of Good Hope. 
——Firet Lieut. Barkley, of the Cossack, is superseded by Lieut. Rogers, 
the request having been made for private reasons, and not on account of 

circumstances connected with the late court-martial.——The 
ralty bave announced to Sir Baldwin Walker that his retiring pension as 
Controller of the Navy is to be within a fraction of £700 per annam. 
The letter expressed their t satisfaction at the manner in which Sir; 
Baldwin has diecherged onerous duties confided to him.—Lieut. 
Pasley, son of Rear-Admiral Sir T. Pasley, has joined the Narcissus.—— 
The Bombay, 81, Prince Regent, 90, Octavia, 51, are being changed into 
screw-vesseis.—Orders have been issued to supply large class 
ship in the navy with three Armstrong guus as a part of tele 
to consist of one of the largest description, 100-pounders, and two 40- 
pounders.—The Army and Navy Gazelle says, that it is notified to 
cers applying for leave to travel on the Continent, whether 
or for the study of their profession, that they will not be 
volunteer or mix themselves up in any way with the forces or 
of any foreign power, 0 long as they hold a commission from the British 
crown. 

Apporntments.—Capt. C. Fellowes to Princess Royal.— 

» G. P. Key to Princess al; H. 
Giese & Gueeet , 4. N. B. Baten te F i " . 


St. J. Daniel to Victor Emmanuel ; J 
» oe: C. H. Murpby to Oressy.—Paymasters : C. A. Shopoote, addtl., 
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New Books. 


The wings of Commerce being clipped, Literature goes balting, and 
novelties are few and far between. We have however derived considera: 
ble entertainment from one that Messrs. Derby and Jackson s2ad us, al- 
though the object of its author must have lain in an entirely different 
direction ; she sought apparently to move and instruct, if not to cause 
a sensation. This very fuony duodecimo is entitled The Romance of an 
Trish Girl ; or, Life in Two Worlds: an Autobiography. As is the custom 
with many hard morsels that the public are called upoa to swallow, this 
story is introduced by “a lady of New York,” signing the initials F. F. 
B., which may perbaps stand for membership in one of the “ First Fomi- 
lies” in Brooklyo, Be that as it may, the sponsor draws a distiaction ia 
her introductory remarks, which is really too neat to be lost. She says 
that when the manuscript was first :ubmitted to her, the impreesion wade 
upon her mind was one of incredulity. We don’t wonier at that fact : 
only we admire the Jady’s reasoning—* fcr,” eays she, “ though itdid not 
seem at all impossible that such even's as are hereia narrated should 
have transpired, it et 1] appeared to us unlikely that they should have 
happened.” Now to “ transpire” meaus to leak out, to become known ; 
and if F. F. B, uses the verb in that sens2, we quite agree with her. If 
such marvellous events bappened, they were pretty sure to become 
known. If F. F. B. be content to have her credulity laughed at, that is 
her affair. We are glad sbe limited herself to “editorial supervisioa,” 
for the very next paragraph to the one jast quoted reveals a style, that 
is singalarly ill adapted to the comprehension of ordinary readers. “ The 
nature of the events,” says F. f. B., “upoa which the whole work de- 
pends for its interest, took on the air of unnecessary moment,” &o. The 
italics are ours. Bat if F. F. B. had written all these four buandred 
pages, and had conveyed all her information in phrases similerly enig- 
matical—a translation would have been “ of necessary moment.” 

Not to dwell at length upon a totelly worth'ess prodaction, this Irish 
girl is the daughter of an Irish nobleman, and after the death of ber 
father undergoes a series of persecutions at the bands of her mother and 
her relatives, because she persiets in loving below her station. The 
frightfal social degradation of the Irish noblesee, the morel and physical 
abasement of the Irish peasantry, the wickedness of the British govern- 
ment, the beartlessness of Canadians, and the excellence of these United 
States, are the accessories which, it must be acknowledged, do “ take on 
the air of unnecessary moment.” As for gloomy castles, faithless ste- 
wards, tortures, and spirits—you woald think yourself in some parts car- 
tied back to the “ Mysteries of Udolpho,” in place of traversing in these 
our days localities familiar to many of us. At the same time the total dis- 
regard of conventional forms and titles convinces us that the “ editorial 
supervision” of F. F. B. has been exceedingly limited, or was altogether 
a work of supererogation. Having ourselves a relish for the g q 












































Society for our warning, or for our admiration, we have yet to learn. 
Let us assume the former, and that they are about to give us a plate of 
good grotesques to which these are to form a contrast, and of which 
scores may be found in the radest Romaneeque or Gothic buildinge, exe- 
cuted when men felt and believed io, rather than “ composed,”’ their art. 
—The Builder. Joun P. Seppo. 


Avenir, and in 1848, when he sat on the benches of the Legislative As- 
sembly—pulled up short when he was going too rapidly down to the de- 
mocratic abyes. He skipped rapidly over the Papal question, by admit- 
ting with Abbé Lacordaire that “if good intentions sufficed to govern 
men” Pius 1X. might have been the liberator of Italy, but was sure that 
the new member had not spoken his whole mind on the subject, because 
the Academy was not the place for such a discussion. 

After once more denouncing democracy as a political schoo! which 
“ respected and acknowledged no rights but its own,” he concluded a 
speech couched, as far as it is political, in most vague and general terms, 
and not committing the orator to any opinions as to the leading facts of 
the hour, by a review of M. de Tocqueville’s two great works, “ Démo- 
cratie en Amérique’’ and “ L’Ancien Régime et la Révolution.” The 
scope of his argument was somewhat too transparently this—that M. de 
Tocqueville, in his later and more perfect work, corrected the errors 
which he had imbibed during bis American travels, and, under the 
guidance of experience, approached more nearly before his death to right 
opinions—namely, tbe opinions of M. Guizot. 


> fe 
A LECTURE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


Some time ago, Mr. Robert Peel Daweon, one of the members for the 
county of Derry, con-ented to deliver a lecture to the members of the 
Londonderry Mechanics’ Institute. Friday, the 18th of this month, was 
the day appoiated for the fulfilment of the promiee; but, since Mr. Daw- 
son io his place in Parliament had denounced the “Christian heroes” 
who brought about the Derrymacash affray and the childish Jaly tom- 
fooleries of which that sanguinar ting was a ace, the Ap- 
prentice Boys and Orangemen of ne om being but a small body of 
police in the city—courageously resolved to kick up a row on the night 
of tte lecture, to “mob” Mr. Dawson because he had actually had the 

resumption to express his disapprobation of murder. The body of the 
ecture ball, according to arrangements which had been made during se- 
veral previous days, was almost monopolised by the Orange faction— 
many of them getting ia with forged orders of admission, many without 
any orders at all. Once ins'de, they surged up to the platform, spread 
throughout the hall, jumped upon the seats, clapped, stamped, and loudly 
cheered a speech from Paddy Gaol, a “ poor, half-witted lad,” who runs 
about Derry streets indulging in idiotic eloquence. How natural idiocy 
is detected in Derry we cannot make out, ualess it is by the neatral sa- 
vm | which Paddy and his fellows possess when compare’ with their 

litical congeners, just as the devil was discovered by his sanctity when 
joined a company of notorious sinners. The Mayor, who was to pre- 
side, made his appearance and ordered the very Irish audience to sit down. 
In vain he threatened, in vain he coaxed. The standing, the clapping, 
and the stamping still continued. But this tamult was a mere wh 
in comparison with the hurricane of hooting, howling, groaning, 
pari stick-rapping, bell-ringiog, and railway whistling whi 
ted Mr. Daweon’s entry. With this meaniagless clamour were min- 
gled a few articulate eounds, the majority of which are es unintelligible 
on this side of the Irieh sea. The reporter of the Northern Whig rie 
adds as a gloss to the otherwise incomprehensible exclamation, “ 
him, lift him!” “ meaning to carry him bodily off his feet.” But why 
Mr. Daweon should have been addressed as “ Molly Maguire,” and the 
mob incited to “ take Governor Walker’s coat off him’—an antiquated 
garment, surely, to form part of the evening dress of an M.P, of the 
niaeteenth century—we are utterly unable even to guess. “Pat him 


ESE 
LACORDAIRE AND GUIZOT. 


Our Paris correspondent, ia his letter of the 24th ult., allades to the 
intense local interest concerning the expected ceremonial at the French 
Academy. A writer for the Londoa xpress of the 26th thus sketches the 
discourses delivered on the occasion. 


M. de Lacordaire began his speech by thankiog the Academy for elect- 
ing him, and more particularly for having chosen hiw as the successor 
of M. de Tocqueville. Then proceediog at once to the duty imposed by 
rules of the Academy upon every new member, of pronounciog an eulogy 
upon bia i diate pred , he described M. de Tocqueville asa man 
who had died too young to make “ time an accomplice of his glory,” and 
who, whether as regards his age or his worke, had left behind bim but 
an “uafinished editice.” Notwithstanding thie preliminary qualification, 
he proceeded to laud the memory of M. de Tocqueville in glowing terms, 
which, with every appearance of sincerity, came fully up to the academic 
standard. He was a man “superior to his century ;” a political man 
who belonged to no party. He was not a legitimist ; for, “ although bis 
soul shrank from desiraction, and he could see nothing that had been 
eecular and glorious perish without heaving an eloquent sigh, as coon as 
this debt of his gencrous-nature was paid, be looked straight before him 
towards the future with unbleachiog eye. He looked among the living 
for successors to the dead, and the illusions of a chivalrous immatability 
never prevented him from sowing good seed in the open furrow.’’ He 
was not an entire partisan of that “liberal opinion bora of the 18th 
ceatury, strengthened in the first drunkenness of our national! aseembiies, 
and then extingu'shed, or rather set to sleep, by the oppressive breath 
of oar immorte! victories,” because in this opinion there was an 
irreligious element for which the monk Lacordaire says M. de Tocque- 
ville had no sympathy. This observation is follo by a comparison 
between M. de Tocqueviile’s opinion on Christianity and those of Mon- 
teequieu, as expressed in the 24th book of his it des Lois, but which is 
to the advantage of the modern writer in this respect, that he had not, 
like Montesquieu, any Lettres Persanes to repent of. As he was neither a 
thorough bli nor a th gh list, eo neither was be devoted 
beyond measure to the bourgeois monarchy of Louis Philippe, which per- 
petuated “in another form, between a new people and its new masters, 
the class division which formerly-existed between the nobility and the 
commonalty.” Neither had he given his whole soul to the rising tide of 
democracy. He did not regard the people as “ the natural sovereign of 
humanity, the most perfect legislator, the best magistrate, the incarna- 
tion of the idea of an honest man, the most humane of ali masters and 
fathers, the greatest captain in battle, and the best councillor in good or 
evil days.” 

After thus eloquently showing 
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what were not M. de Tocqueville’s 
pinions, M. from any attempt to define exactly 
what they were, and proceeds to describe the simplicity of his country 
life at his family estate in Nomandy, his unanimous election to the Le- 
gislative Assembly in 1848, and his reluctant and doubtfal adhesion to 








we say we have in a measure enjoyed this book. A bad melodrama may 
be an amusing farce. Still, we don’t think many of our readers would 
persevere beyond the third or fourth chapter. 





Sine Arts. 

On Wednesday and Thursday evenings of last week, the Flemish and 
French pictures lately on exhibition at Goupil’s were sold off at public 
auction. Not all, however. Some of the best, of smaller size, had 
already found purchasers, and some both large and small were held at 
too high an upset price. On the whole, the sale must have been satisfac 
tory, considering the depressed condition of the city. Muller’s fine copy 
of his “ Conciergerie Prison during the Reign of Terror” brought $1,995 ; 
the “ Letter-Writer,” by the same artist, $575; and Breton’s “ Girl 
Feeding Fowls,”” $205. Knaus’s “Christening,” Leys’s ‘ Preaching at 
Antwerp,” and Troyon’s immense “Cattle Returning Home,” were 
among the bought in. Few, indeed, of the last-named artist’s small cat- 
tle-pieces found purchasers. As we told our readers when the exhibition 
opened, it is difficult to discover in them sufficient merit in proportion to 
their money value. 


The last number of the Art-Journal contains an accusation against the 
memory of the late Count d’Orsay, which ie devoid of proof and*lacks 
eredibility. It may be remembered that, during the last few painful 
years of a life of unwonted brilliancy, the Count acquired a moderate 
reputation both as eculptor and painter. The Art-Journal now announces 
that a ekilled workman in either branch was the real artist, and that the 
pretensions of the quondam leader of fashion were consequently neither 
more nor less than a sham. The accusation tallies so little with the 
generous, frank, loyal character universally attributed to Count d’Orsay, 
that we decline to believe it, on an unsupported assertion. 


WHAT IS a GRIFFIN? 


The Architectural Pablication Society gives us one plate, out of six bh 


only, in their namber of the “ Dictionary of Architectare,” just issued, 
filled with sketches of griffins; but, as they have not arrived at the letter 
G with their text, we are yet left without iaformation as to their nature 
and use, or the object of —— 

I ventare, therefore, to forestall their coming article by an endeavour 
to realize, from the examples given, some idea of the subject, for those 
who may be curious about it, hambly owning that my view may be open 
to correction ; which, doubtless, will be made when the scientific treatise 
we anticipate is forthcoming. 

A griffia, then, is an animal “‘ composed,” as capitals are said to be by 
clas-ic reviewers, when Ionic volutes are track over Coriathian leaves, 
like the headgear of an old-clothesmen. It is mainly a lion, typifying 
how brute force can be subjected to man’sart. This has been so tho- 
roughly done, that all the limbs and joints of the creatare have become 
swollen as if with rb tiem, the les disarranged and puffed up, 
till all trath of anatomy, as well as ceose of power, is gone ; and one 
feels that the poor beast could searce'y move from the pos tion in which 
its posture-master latt placed it. All its moral teeth and nails have been 
drawn, £0 ite real eves can be barmlessly paraded, yet some cat-like vice 
would seem to be left, as the example No. 1 (from the frieze of the Tew- 
ple of Apollo Didymeus, Branchid) is stealthily creeping along, in order 
to clatch some poor mouse or otber, which, fortanately, it looks as if 
there were Jittle chance of itscatching. The specimen No. 2 (from a 
marble bas-relief, at Rome) has been so completely cowed as io have 
cheerfully undertaken the office of a flankey, and bas comfortably tacked 
away its inconvenient tail, together with its dignity, and quietly szitied 
down to act as a torch-bearer, lo!ling out its tongue with an air of self- 
satisfied imbecility. 

Happily for No. 3 (from statue of Caligula, Villa Borghese, Rome), its 
nature seems to be but slightly sensible of pain, for the tyrant to whom 
it belonged evidently condemned it to walk upon hot wires, and its fore- 
paw hes been elready ehrivelled to half the size of the rest ; all which it 
takes but little amiss, and bas not even uncurled its tail from the very 
Roman line of beauty into which it bad been bent. The creature is, how- 
ever, subject to infirmities ; for No. 4 shows a specimen of one taken be- 
fore, and No. 5, of one taken after the application of some infallible bar- 
ber’s restorative. No. 6, aleo portrays another afflicted with mal 
@estomac ; and No.7 isa view of a similar patient, licking up from a 

some necessary bat nasty compound. Nos. 8 and 9 show the per- 
tly-trained classic grotesque animal, having lost every trace of its 
native vigour, and rendered altogether ornamental and helplessly effete 
at command, garnished with 
-box for the occasion ; a matter 





Soch, then, is a griffin,—a tame, classic monster, freed from ail laws of 

, anatomy, or common senate, and bereft of , bere, 
cbaracter,—a fit emblem of the ornamental art of the Whether 
these examples have been here given by the Archi Pablication 
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the repablic, which he served for a time as Miuister of Foreign Affairs. 

A very long passage in the speech is devoted to M. de Tocqueville’s 
book on America ; and the union in that new country of the “ liberty” 
—of late made small account of in France—with the most perfect “ equa- 
lity,” is greatly praised. 

n ep2aking of M. de Tocqueville's qualified though great admiration 
of American institations, the orator alluded to the excesses of demo- 
cracy, which invokes as a’counterpoise “a despotism which is unlimited 
because all its acts are done in the name of the people—io the name of 
the security of all, but to the prejadiee cf the liberty of every in- 
dividual.” 

In his peroration the Abbé made a most eloquent allusion to the mem- 
bers of the body to which he is now admitted. In an elegantly turned 
phrase be regretted that usage preveated him from speaking the praises 
of the living as he bad done of the dead. This sacrifice to conventionali- 
ties was oful to bim in an wherein he saw before him the 
direct heirs of the first literary g' of modern times— Orators who 
for thirty years bad been triumphant at the tribune or the bar (Ber- 
ryer) ; poets who bad discovered new vibrations of harmony in thoughts 
and words (Lamartine) ; historians whé bad disinterred our national an- 
tiquities and told to this generation the courage of our fathers in the 
forum (Thiers) ; publicists who bad written ia favour of right against 
the regrets of despotism and the dreams of Utopia (St. Mare Girardin) ; 
statesmen who had goveroed stormy assemblies by their word, and had 
brought notbiog away from power but the conecloasness of having wor- 
thily wielded it (Guizot) ; philosophers who had revived the school of 
Plato, St. Augustine, Descartes, and Bossuet, and inscribed their names 
in the great army of eloquent wisdom (Montalembert) ; writers who had 
cultivated perfection of style with idolatry, and whose art and cunning 
was not paied by age (Scribe).” 

Again returning to M. de Tocqueville, he spoke of him as a man who, 
like Chateaubriand, when he exciaimed, ‘' No ; I will never believe that I 
am writing amidst the rains of the monarchy,” might have said, “No; 
I will never believe that I am writing amidst the ruinsof liberty.” Once 
more thanking the Academy for bis own election, he declared that he 
considered the members as ‘* the senate of thought and the prophetic re- 
presentation of his country’s futare,” and, therefore, that he was essen- 
tially called to take his seat by the country itself, which saw in him “ the 
symbol of liberty accepted and fortified by religion.” 

M. Guizot commenced his reply to the noviciate by alluding in the 
following terms to the striking fact that he is a Protestant, while M. de 
Lacordaire is not only a Roman Catholic but a monk :—* What would 
have happened, sir, if you and I bad met six centuries ago, and if we 

ad then been able to exercise a reciprocal influeace upon our destinies ? 
I have no wish to awaken recolleetious of discord and violence, but I 
should not respond to the sentiments of the generous public which is 
listening to ue, or to those of the great public beyond these walls, which 
takes such an intense interest in your election, if I were not, like the 
rest of the world, proud and delighted at the splendid contrast between 
the epectacle which we are now witnessing and that which we 
should have seen under similar circumstacces in former times. 
Six hondred years ago, sir, if my fellow-religionista had met you, 
they would have assailed you furiously as an odious persecutor ; 
while those of your persuasion, ardent to enflame the zeal of 
the conquerors against heretics, would have cried out upon us, 
* Strike, strike them all, the Lord will know his own.’ You have it at 
heart, sir, and I am far from contesting your oe have it at 
heart to clear the memory of the illustrious founder the o to 
which you beloog from such barbarities. It is, in fact, not to bim, but 
to his century and to al! parties during many centuries, that the blame 
of this intolerance is to be imputed. I am not in the habit of speaking 
of my own time aod of my own contemporaries ia terms of complaisant 
admiration, but I cannot retrain from expressing the joy, nay I will say 
the pride, 1 feel at the spectacle which the Academy presents this day. 
You and I, sir, are the iiving and fortanate witnesses of the sublime pro- 
grees which has beea achieved in the understanding and respect of jus- 
tice, conscience, right, and those divine laws, so long contemned, which 
regulate the mutual daties of men with regard to God and faith in God. 
No one now strikes another in the name of God. No one mes to 
usurp the rights and anticipate the decrees of the Sovereiga Jadge.”’ 

The rest of M. Guigot’s speech will not in all probability be thought 
striking beyond the sphere of those, and. those must necessarily be 
Fr2ochmen alone, who appreciate and admire the cold correctness of his 
style. He called to mind the well-koown fact that M. de Lacordaire was 
in bis youth a member of the Paris bar, and narrated the following an- 


oat,” and “ Away with him,” are, however, tolerably plaio. The Mayor 
took the chair, and essayed to speak, but eo vigorous were the eibilations 
of bis anserine “audience” that it was long before he could make him- 
self audicle. When, at length, he had accomplished this ceemingly im- 
possible feat, and was about to introduce Mr. Daweon, he was again si- 
Jeaced by an outburst of almost deafening noise. Once more the Mayor 
tried blarnaey—‘ When,” said he, “ I look around me and see"a 
and numerous meeting like this——” “ Laughter and confusion’ ht 
well drown the remainder of a sentence commenced so mendaciously. 
“Tappeal to you,” the Mayor went on, “to give Mr. Dawson a 
hearing.” He might as well have requested the pigs on board an Irish 
packet to “ hold their noise.” The notion of being asked to do aaything 
* wf hugely exasperated the Derrymen—‘ No, no,” they thandered in 


is Daweon, having at last got introduced, and baving been received 
with “ prolonged groaning,” reased bis audience as “ Gentlemen.” 
“Call Dawson to order” was the unexpectedly modest rejo nder of the 
bawling blackguards before him. Another scene of tumult ensued. The 
Mayor very inadequately characterised the rioters as “a parcel of 
oe 7” whereupon they began to instigate one another to turn him 
ou 


Mr. Dawson’s lecture, which very plackily he read to the last word, 
had to be delivered with the accompaniments of ladies going into byste- 
tics, aud gentlemen mounting guard around him. The Mayor, fi 
moral suasion of no avail, very sensibly took certain scoundrels who 
scaled the platform by the “ scraff of the neck” and kicked them back 
into the midst of their howling comrades. Thinking, moreover, that he 
bad “ spotted” one of the ringleaders, he open) “Me. John 
Roulstone, coal-agent,” that he had his eye upon him, Confusion at this 
point grew worse confounded, and Mr. Dawson was strongly urged to 
adjourn the lecture. Certain emissaries of the A ntice Boys bei 
foremost with their recommendations to this effect, Mr. Dawson retest 
to play into their bande, and give them the triumph for which they had 
been scheming. The Mayor called upon the Inspector of Police, who was 
preseut with two dozen constables, to take some of the most turbulent 
rioters into custody, but the Inspector replicd that his force was too 
smal for him to venture on an arrest—a fact of which, of course, the 
brave Orangemen were well aware. When a strong body of troops and 
constabulary was stationed in the city on the aonivereary of the closing 
of the gates, the * No surrender’ gentlemen mes age to break the 
law in a manner which secured the safety of their skins. Captain Beres- 
ford asked several times “ Are we living in a land of liberty?’ and got 
groans for his answer. Mr. Stewart, a member of the OC ration, 
mounted the platform and endeavoured to obtain a hearing for Mr. Daw- 
son by telling the frantic fools he professed to feel pride in claiming as 
fellow-citizens, that he was sure that none of them would do any 
that could bring disgrace on Derry. Mr. Stewart’s estimate of behaviour 
must be a very peculiar one, or he would have been of opinion that the 
disgrace had been already brought. His “soft eawder” was completely 
throwa away. When he proposed that those who wished Mr. Dawson 
to proceed with his lecture should hold up their hands (a suggestion in- 
stantly followed by all the members of the Ins:itution) whilst those who 
did not wish to hear Mr. Dawson should walk out, “ No, no,”’ the bellow- 
ing mob responded, and proposed, en revanche, to fling their flatterer 
out. 













































The report of the lecture is necessarily a very disjointed one. Fora 
minute a sentecce emerges from the clamour like the dorsal fia of a por- 
poise from the sea, and then down goes the lectare again, and “ wild 
words” welter over it. One of the lecturer’s pmate a “when next 
heard,” had a droll ironical appositeness. Whilst ladies were being 
frightened into fits by the behaviour of the brutal mob, Mr. Dawson 
quietly read on—* The formation of institutions such as I have now the 
honour of addressing, is one of the most gratifying features of modern 
progress.” After another platform-row, in which Mr. Roulstone famed 
and blazed up as became a coal-agent, the Mayor had to clear a way for 
the lecturer by taking suodry hulking fellows by the collar and the seat 
of the trousers and “ ranning them out,” as schoolboys say, from the 
lecture-room. When Mr. Dawson entered the street with a few friends, 
and a lady on each arm, it was as much as the police could do to protect 
the party from the mob. The ladies were diegracefuily hustied by theee 
chivalrous heroes. As the Northern Whig wittily remarks, “ Their ’pren- 
tice band they not only tried on man, but also on the lasses, 0 !”’. - Zdin- 
burgh Scotsman. 

Sa 
EXAMINATION PAPERS. 


If we may judge from the questions asked of candidates for the Com- 
missariat, the Clerks in that Service must be persons of exiraordioary 
attainments and of wondertul readiness in the commanication of the 
varied knowledge they —— 

A candidate for the Commissariat is not only expected to define a good 
English style, bat to give the rules for writing such a style. Where is 
he to find them’ A young author having asked Johnson for some rules 
for tion, the Doctor answered, “ feoaa over carefully. sir, what 
you bave written, and when Aad come to any passage you think par- 
ticularly fine, strike it out. t is the only rale I can give you.” 

We caonot but that some of the questions put by the Examiners 
are inteaded to test the sense of the candidate, not by his reply, but by 
his refasal to reply. A timid and weak yonth will think bimself 
to attempt an answer, but a fellow of presence of mind and spirit will 
object that possibility 


in 
ecdote :—“ Thirty-six years ago an eminent man, your guide then and 
now your brother and mine on these beoches, M. Berryer, who was even 
then as he is at the present day the pride and glory ot that bar at which 
you were a tyro, said to you ; ‘I am afraid of your rich and wanderiog 
, the ardent temerity of your thoughts, and the exuberance 

of your language ; the iadependonss and 
are not suited to the great natural abilities which ey poseess. You 
want the control of a strong aad severe authority. 
and yon will become an eminent preacher.’ This advice was followed, 
aud a few years later M. Berryer listened with admiration to the elo- 
quence of his former pupi! in the palpite of the Stanislas College and the 
cathedral of Notre Dame.”’ 

M. Guizot atterwards indulged in a very long and somewhat bitter in- 
vective against democracy, with the views of which he evidently thought 
that both M. de Lacordaire, and his lle, were 


a in the Academy, he coograta M. de to the demand for the rules for 









the question assumes an im , such as squaring the 
' ie 


circle. The reply, therefore, 
on two oecasious in bis life—in 1831, when he was a writer in the writicg » go6d Eogl style would be, There are no rules for style, aud 
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no one ever wrote a good style who thought of rules or of his atyle. 
Every writer who writes anything worth reading has bis owa peculiar 
style proper to b's turn of thought, his subject, aud the character of bis 
intellect. The most pernicious advice that can be given to a young 
author is to consider how some great writer would express what be has 
to say. This deprives his thoughts of the clothing that would be natural 
and appropriate to them, aud puts them iato a sort of masquerade dress. 


Quintilian, who is tbe only author who bas written with sense on style, | ture at the time I brought ia the first Reform Bill. 
holds that if the thought be perfect it will always find suitable expression, | in the last? 


and that nothing is so likely to mor style as any solicitude about it, or 
straining at itseffect. la the whole range of classical literature, ancient 
and mod¢ra, there are no two sfyles alike. Nay more, ia the bad styles 
there is little resemblance. Take Alison, for example, aod is there any | 
atyle like his style, if style it may be called, that etyle bas nove? For | 
example, the candidate for the Commissariat is required to translate iato 
French this passage of Alison : 

Two haondred and fifty guns stretched along the crest of the ridge in front, 
with matches lighted and equipment complete, gave an awful presage of the 
conflict which was approaching. The infantry in the first and second lines, 
flanked by dense masses of cavalry, stood in perfect order. a 

uadrons of culrassiers, behind either extremity of the extremity of the second, 
were already resplendent in the rays of the sun ; the grenadiers and lancers of 
the guard in the third line were conspicuous from their brilliant uniforms and 
dazzling arms ; while, in the rear of all, the four-and-twenty battalions of the 
Guard, dark and massy, occupied each side of the road near La Belle Alliance, 
as if toterminate the contest. The British army, though little less numerous, 
did not ‘present so imposing a spectacle to either army, from their being in 
great part concealed by the swell of the ridge on which ‘hey stood. 

To render this turgid baiderdasb into English would have been a good 
exercise, which should have preceded the work of translating it into 
French. The four-and-twenty squadroos of OCuirassiers behind either 
extremity of the extremity of the second, reminds us of the bold figure in “ Tom 

Thumb’ of the red cow larger than the largest size. The extremity of the 
extremity of Sir Archibald’s nonsense is, however, the last passage 
crowning all as with a fool’s cap, where the British army is concealed by 
the swell of tbe ridge on which they stood, like a c'ty concealed by its 
site on a bill top. 

A candidate for a clerkship in the Commissariat is expected to be 
master of the complicated history of the Eaglish language. He is asked 
out of what other languages bas the Eoglish language been formed, a 
question the precision and neatness of which would be improved by omit 
ting the “ other.” He is next asked, ‘‘ What differences does the English 
of the Spectator present as compared with that of the authorised Version 
of the Bible?” 

A candidate for the Commissariat may be bo!d enough to anewer this 
large question, but we much doubt whether there isa echolar in England 

pared to give an off-hand reply. The subject would make a study 
ears; indeed, without launching into any comparison, the language 

of the Bible is in itself a stady for years of matured taste, the fruits 
of which will always be seen ia every specimen of pure idiomatic Eng- 
lish. As for the Spectator, the language of it is as diverse as the bands fo 
it, and to appreciate the Eoglish of Addison alone is a task for the finest 
critic. The daily aod night!y study which Johnson recommended for 
the making of a writer is now, however, thought so easy a thing as to be 
one of many requirements Tor the making of a clerk with a salary of £90 
a year. But Johoron would not have pasre] au examination for the 
Commiesariat, nor indeed do we know any one living who could answer 
the majority of the questions as they ought to be answered. And in this 
lies the fallacy of the whole system—that a flippant youth with a smat- 
tering of information will repeat some shallow common-places upon a 
great thesis which a really well-informed man would require months or 
years to consider. 

For example, the candidate for the Commissariat is asked : 

Write a short sketch of the origin of Parli ts in d, and how their 
power has progressively inc: le 

So in the farce of “Jonathan in England,” the Awerican asks bis landlady 
at Liverpool to give him in a few words an account of the origio, growth, 
and present state of the British Corstitation. How ia the name of won- 
der is the progress of the power of Parliameats to be sketched in a few 
words? The man who perfirms this extraordicary feat should not be 
made an officer of the Commissariat at £90 a year, but should be ad- 
vanced to one of the hi appointments in either cf the two Houtes. 
Sir Joha Lefevre and Sir Denis Le Marchant, both highly intellectual 
and learncd men, are able, no doubt, to show the progressive increase of 
the power of Parliamente, bet they would requ're time and tpace for the 
taek, and could no more condense it in a few words, in a few minutes or 
hours, than they could jump iato a quart bottle. 

Here is another large question : 

Describe the way iu which England became possessed of her Indian Empire. 

Now if questions of this hicd ere eatisfaciorily answered, why is not 
the public permitted to have the benefit of the knowledge? Consider 

a tressore would be a brief account of the origio of Parliaments aod 
the progressive increase of their power ; and what a convenience would 
be a handy narrative of the way in which Eoglund acquired ber Indian 
territories, Mill brought down to the present time, cpitomised and im- 
noes Hundreds of great subjects like those have been explored satis- 

actorily by youthful cendidater, who bave fearlessly rushed io where 
learning would be afiaid to tread, aod why bave we not thh edvantege 
of seeing their solution of great literary, hietorical, aod political pro- 
blems? Such invaluable edditions to knowledge should not be thrown 
awey in the waete-paper baskets of the Exominers’ office. 

Occasionally we eee in the questions some little want of precision, whieh 
is perbaps intended to try the accuracy cf the candidate. For example, 
the que. tion: 

Can you explain the fact that the metallic mines are generally situated 
2: ye ts where the production of grain is sufficient for their consump- 
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Is the candidate to accept the fact that the metallic mines are con 
somers cf grain, and have vot as much as they can eat? They bave cer- 
tainly very large mouths end bowels. 

Another que.tion is very properly pat to a candidate for the Commis- 
sariat, but the enswer would, we feor, fill a very large bcok. 


Mention the minerals, with their composition, which are used in the adultera- 
tion of food. 


ra are taken from a publication 
necersiry to mention the source, 


There epccimens of Examinat’on A 
by Harrison, cf Pall Mall. We think it 
as doubts m'ght reasonably be entertaiced whether men of the high cbar- 


acter of the Examint rs cou'd propose questions so prepcsterour. Butthe 
fault is cow the faa't of the system, sanctioned as it is by the very autho- 
rities who were the first to point out its tendencies to exce:s and extra- 
vagence.—London Examiner, Jan. 26. 

a 

PUNCHIANA. 


Month a‘ter most, the point and wit of our facetious contemporary, Mr. 
Punch, bave been almost exclusively conficed to bis illustrations. Inthe 
last number, however, the pen as well as the pencil seems to have been 
at work. We cite two or three sampler. 


CABINET CONVERSATION. 

Lord Jobn Russell.—My dear Palmerston, the S-esion approaches. Do 
you mean to let me bring in a Ref. rm Bill? 

Lord Palmerston.—Wel!, really, my dear Jobo, if you ask me that 
question—by the way, are you goiog to St. Paul’s to besr the oratorio? 

Lord Joha.—I think not. I am notesure that Dr. Cumming would 

ow Pa it, But, ba! ha! vever miod St. Paul’s, let's talk of St. 

oe. 

Lord Pal.—At Vienva. Wonderfol old Charch—deuced picturesque. 
David Rober's bas painted {t tapitally, from both ends, 

Lord Joba —St. S'ephen’s at Westmiuster. 

Lord Pal.—Exists no longer, my dear Jobo. You of all folks ought to 
be better up in the history of Parliament. 

Lord Joba.—You know whatI man. Have you made up your mind? 
Are we ‘o have a Reform Bill? 

Lord Pal.—Upou my word, it’s aa important question, and that re- 
minds ~ o teli you to go and hear Faraday. You've no idea how inter- 

e Is. 

Lord John.—I don’t understand bis theory on the Conservation of 
Forces, but I know that you will not conserve yours, if you doa’t do 
something for the Liberal party. 

Lord Pal.—That’s very true, and very well put, and we ought to do 
Fan ha show that we sre entitled to the confidence of our friends. 
Do you like caviar? 

Lord John.—No, I think it’s beastly. Are we to have a Reform Bill? 
Because I mas: be prepariog my a. 

Lord Pal.—That is true, exceedingly true. It is the duty of a states- 


Lord John —Opinions differ, but I shall sit for another on the morning 


yy I introduce the Final Reform Bill. 
t 

Lord Pal—Date? Ah, when you come to dates you talk business, and 
that is what I like. And talking ofdates, how deuced old our friend 
Lady Pigwhietleton is looking. 

Lord Joho.—Well, she’s no chicken. She was a very handsome crea- 
When shall I bring 


What date had I better fix for 


Lord Pal.—Bring in the last? Ha! ba! One would thiok you were 
a cobbler. By the way, I’m sorry there’s a thaw, for one’s boots get 
wet with the slightest walk in the slush. 

Lord Joha —I have bad no time for walking, having been so basy in 
getting up the returns for my Reform Bill. I taink I will fix the first of 
March for trioging it in. 

Lord Pal.—First of March—well, as a mere day that is as good as any 
other. Stop, by Jove, no it isn’t. It’s a Friday this year. You'd never 
bring in @ Reform Bill on a Friday? 

Lord Joho.—I am not superstitious. 

Lord Pal.—No, no, Friday, that won’t do, 
on a Friday. I must be going, thougb. 

Lord Joha.—Well, but when shall [ say-—— 

Lord Pal.—(going). No, no, Friday won’t do—all the fools ia Eng- 
land will be in a clamour, and they are the mejority—Fricay ae? a 

(Exit. 

Lord Joba.—(running to the window). Bat when? Hi! When? 

Lord Pal.—(getting oa his horse). Some Sunday in the middle of the 
week. Ha! ba! (Canters off). 

Lord Jobo.—I don’t believe that man is a Reformer at heart. I’m 
blessed if I don’t think h2’sa Tory. I’m blowed if I doa’t. (Exit. 


No; my dear Jobo, not 


[ Advertisement. } 
THE NEW PERIODICAL. 
ANOTHER VOLUME OF THE CABINET LIBRARY. 

Messas. Patmerston, Rossect, & Co., bave the honour to announce 
that early in March, will (anleas accident intervene) be Pablished, No. 
V. of the unpopular Periodical, 

THE REFORM BILL : 
OR THE POLITICAL OLLA PoDRIDA FoR 1861. 
With the following Contributions by eminent Persons : 
I. Extension or Tae Surraace. By the Lord Joho Russell. 
II. Resrrictiony or Tas Surraage. By the Lord Herbert of Lea. 
IL. Riewt or rae Uytaxep To Contron Taxation. By W. E. Glad- 
stone, Esq. P 
IV. Fancy Vorxs ror Ports anp Musicians. By the Lord Carlisle. 
V. Universat Surrraae. By the Right Hon. Miloer Gibson. 
VI. “ Wao 1s on Exeter Hatw’s Sipz, Wuo?”’ By the Lord Shafies- 
bury, D.D. 
VII. Ler Putosorners Govery. By Sir G. C. Lewis. 
VIII. Justice to OireLann. By The O’Hagan. 
1X. Vox Leors Vox Sarmytia. By the Lord Campbell. 
X. Tae Fox’ste ano THe Hustines. By Lord Clarence Paget. 
XL. Ricuts or tae Peoris Cattep Rayrers. By Sir W. Atherton, 
XU. Civu, Servants ano Potrte Masters. By the Dake of S t 


Having described the many instruments on the table, which exhibited 
proofs of the great ingenuity and skill of the Esquimaux, Sir Belcher 
expressed his opinion, founded on his intercourse with them, that they 
are well qualified for civilized life. He stated that he possessed great 
influence over them from having taught them some useful things, and be 
had no doubt they would gladly have made him one of their chiefs. This 
anxiety to learn from and associate with white men strengthened hie 
opinion that some of the crews of the Erebus and Terror may be still 
living williogly with the Esquimaux. 

The point of greatest interest, as an ethnological question, to which 
Sir Edward directed attention, is the similarity in their arts, in their 
stature, and general characters with the bey aay: along the Pacific 
shores of North America and in Northern Asia. It was noticed asa 
pe 4 that the figures eng d on their imp! ts and 
meats are unlike any koown to the Esquimaux, and resemble those of 
Peru aad Egypt. The beautiful ja stone nepbrite, which the 
Esquimaux introduce into their ornaments, is the same that the Chinese, 
the New Zealanders, and the Japanese employ to decorate their deities. 
It was noticed also that the peculiar method ofserrating the edges of the 
flint weapons is adopted by the Mexican Indians, by the natives of the 
Sendwich Islands, and by the aborigines of Tahiti. After pointing out 
many featores of resemblance between such distant tribes, Sir E. Belcher 
said be left the question as to any previous interc .urse by the shores of 
America from eru, or westerly through Siberia, Tartary, China, &c., 
with the Esquimaux to those who were inclined to pursue the investiga- 
tion.—London Times, Jan. 4. 
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AFGHANISTAN aND THE Lost Tripes.—The mountains of the Indian 
Caucasus, the mountains of Cabul are said to be visible, ia clear weather, 
from a distance of two hundred and fifty miles; lifting their hoar heads 
sublimely into the clear calm heavens, they well represent ‘ the terrible 
crystal” of the prophet. Roving myriads of people have been attracted 
by this sight, as if to travel onwards and upwards, in imagination, al 
the mountain pathway, to the realms of glory and of rest. The - 
tions of the whole world celebrate these stupendous heights, many of 
whose light-crowned pi les are supposed to stand more than twenty 
thousand feet above the common level of thisearth. Their magnificence 
and their mystery bave drawn nations together in adoring wonder into 
the hills and valleys, so fruitful and bounteous and besutifal, around 
their feet. This region might well be thought the seat of Paradise. 
There are found specimens of nearly every form of liviog thiug, whether 
animal or vegetable, elsewhere found in any couatry of Europe or of 
Asia ; and there, too, almost every civilized nation has its representa- 
tive. The oldest nations believe that thence mankind first sprapg into 
existence, and that God even now there sits enthroned, waiting to judge 
all the human souls which he has made, Greeks, Romans, Hebrews, 
Persians, the followers of Baddha, of Brahma, of Mahomet, and even be- 
lievers in Jehovah, have looked up unto these awful solitudes, and bowed 
in soal before their majesty, thinking of God. Here was a high place 
(Bamah) for the worshippers of Bamah worthy of the name, and here 
the wandering tribes might believe themselves in the especial presence 
of Him who made the heavens aod the earth. To the skirts of these 
mountain fastnesses — the outcast Israelites undoubtedly resorted 
after their escape from — or Persian domination, and after their 
wanderings in the north. Traces of their former possession of this neigh- 
bourbood, as well as of Bactria and Bokhara, are still extant, not only 








XIII. Tax Sora, on SHoutp Woman Votre’ By William Cowper, Esq. 
XIV. Aut Taixes Mave Pieasant. By the Lord Palmerston, 


New Palace, Westminster, S.W. 


A Brr or West-Innia Proxte.—Trinidad is a very meritorious island, 
and its productions, such as sugar, ladies, cocoa, and other delicaciee, are 
in deserved repute. But Mr. Punch is sorry to see by the last mail, that 
however refiaed may be the saccharine ucts of Trinidad, ite lap- 
guage is by no means of the same fal character. The last message 
rom the island appeared in Saturday's 7imes, and ran thas :— 

“ The Attorney-General’s bill for consolidating our rum ordinances was read 
a first time.” 

“ Our ram ordinances” is not a phrase by which a joarpalist should 
indicate the laws of his island, however much he may deprecate the 
edicts inquestion. “War singular legislation,” or ‘our incongraous 
statutes,” or “ our eccentric decrees” would bave been worthier of a de- 
licate writer. We are very bappy'to admit the word Rum from Trividad 
as a Noun, and also to admit into our cellar as much of the celebrated 
artic!e itself as we can ; but we deoline to admit Rum as an Adjective, 
and West Indiao friends at a distacce will please accept all these notifi- 

lions. 
= a 


A Baton or Marriages tn 1788.—We bave had three ranaway matches. 
A daugbter of Lady Strathmore, Bowes, Miss Clinton, Gen. Sir 
Henry Clinton’s deughter, and Ledy Augusta Campbell, at last are mar- 
ried to Mr. Jessop, Mr. Dawkins, and Mr. Clavering, the youngest to of 
General Clavering. His being only two and-twenty, and Lady Augusta 
being a gocd many years older, makes people imagine that she ratber 
ran away with him than he with her. They went away from the Dachess 
of Ancaster’s, who saw masks that night. The Duchess of Argyll went 
home, and thought that Lady Augusta would soon follow her, bat, after 
sitting up till five o’clock, and no Lady Augusta returning, she sent in 
search of her to the Duchees of Ancaster’s. No tidings were to be learacd 
there of the fair fugitive. She, it seeme, as soon as her mother went 
home, left the Dachess’s with Mr. Clavering. and went with him to Bices- 
ter, in Oxfordsbire, where they were married. She, it is said, married in 
her domino. Accoutred as she was, she plunged in. It is to be hoped 
she dropped the mask. The lover bad been the day before to Cranbourne 
Alley, avd bad procured every kind of female dress necessary for Lady 
Augusta. After the marriage, they returned to Salt Hill. The Duke of 
Argyl bas written to her to say he will receive her, and so it is to be 
boped it will all end well. 

bere seems to be a fatality attending tbe family of Gunning. Mis: 
Clinton had, the day before she eloped, offered to take ber oath on the 
Bib’e that she woald not marry Mr. Dawkins withoat Sir Henry’s con- 
sent. He, after ber solemn protestations, did not think it necessary to 
administer the oath; ard ste, perhaps, imagining that at some other 
time he might, los: no time in escaping from the sin of perjury, and like- 
wise from her father’s house. Mr. Dawkins had posted balf-a-dozen hack- 
ney coaches at the different corners which lead into Portland Place, in 
order that he might elude pursuit ; for ae soon as the hackney coach in 
which be was set off, all the others likewise had their orders to set off 
too, and go where they liked. The General, when he sallied out in quest 
of the runaway couple, asked the watchmen at ove corner and then at 
ano'her if they bad een any cerriage go off. Each had seen a carriage. 
This went one way, that weat another, a third bad gone up the street, a 
fourth down, and so on. The Geveral was like a dog in s rabbit warren, 
did not know where to follow, or which to pursue. In h’s perplexity, he 
asked the vigilant Dogberry if he bad seen any man go into bis house. 
No; bat he bad seea a young lady go out of it in a greathurry. I know 
no more of this couple. 

ady —— Bowes lived in Fiuyder Street, which you know is very 
narrow, aad well it was, considering the bridge she passed to get to her 
lover, Mr. Jessop. She excused herself to her father for not coming 
down to supper, saying that it was inconsistent with female delicacy to 
be in company with so many men as were to sup with ber father. As 
soon as everybody was gone to bed, she passed a ladder which had a 
plank laid upon it, and which reacbed from her window to that of her 
lover. She must pass the bridge. Leander wasa fool to her. She had 
never seen this man but at bis window, before she went over to him. So 
much fer our marriages, which have scarcely left me room for anything 
elee.— Letter in the “ Journals of Lord Auckland.” 


Tue Esquimavx —At the meeting of the Ethnological Society on Wed- 
nesday evening, the President, Mr. John Crawfard, in the cbair, a paper 
was read by Sir Edward Belcher “ Oa the facture of stone hatcb 
and other works of art by the Esquimacx.” Nearly 100 objects of diver- 
ent kinds were exbibited oa the table, for the purpose of illustrating the 
subject. They ccmprised planes, drills, drit!-bows, hammers, batchete, 
needles, imitation fish, contrivences forvatching birds, arrow-heads, bowe, 
spears, and numerous articles of ornament. Sir Edward Belcher, after 
describing the habits, manners, and characters of the Esquimaux with 
whom he came ia contact during his various visits to them from the years 
1825 to 1829, when he accompanied the expedition in search of Sir Joho 
Franklia, proceeded to explain the manner in which the stone implement 
are furmed. He had the opportunity when at Cape Lisborse of seeing 
the whole process, {rom the splintering of the fliat or chest in the stratam 
where it occurs to the finishing of the serrated edge, which is done by a 





The use of steam io the manafactare of their tows and in straightening 











man to be thorough'y well up in bis subjects, and I say, what a Guy they 
bave made you in that last photograph. . 


their arrows is carried further among the Esquimaux than among any 
other Indian triber, though they all make use of steam more or less. 


remarkab'y ‘ngenious coatrivance that nips off the fliot without a hammer. | for 


in existing ts, but also in the traditions of the power and ma- 
jesty of a national religion and polity once capable of awakening the 
attention of all the East, but now lost ia the mist of agee.—Dr. Moore's 


“ 


Tue Brack River cnper Krixo’s cross, Lonpon.—The bed of a London 
thorougbfare may be compared to the human body—for it is fall cf veins 
and arter’es which it is death to cut. There are the water-mains, with 
their connectiog pipes ; the main or branch sewers, with their coanect- 
ing drains ; the gas mains, with their connecting pipes ; end very often 
the tubes containing long lines of telegraph wire. If the gravel and clay 
ba at any time, a few yards under oar fect, we catch a glimpse of 
these tubular channels, lying nearly as close together as the pipes of a 
cbureh organ. The engiceers of the Metropolitan raed bens. oy Rail- 
way have had to remove all there old channels to the sides of the road- 
way, steering their tuanel in between, with the delicacy of a surgical 
operation. At King’s croes a greater difficulty presented itself in the 
sbape of the old Fleet Ditch—a stream of sewage-water flow'ng from 
Highgate to the Thamer, out of fifty thousand houses. This black Styx 
of don will often rise six feet in an bour, in stormy weather, aod its 
force is particularly felt at King’s-cro, which lies at the bottom of the 
Higbgate sicpe. It was found necessary to divert the course of this un- 
ruly stream, and to lock up that portion of its current which flowed 
through the line the railway was compelled to ‘ake. This was dose an- 
der the l direction ef the able superintendent of the worke, Mr. 
Houselander ; but not without many men being & up nearly a fort- 
night io wet and mad, night and day, until at last their sewer-boots had 
to be cut off their legs. tlightest mistake would have flooded the 
works, and would have cost Mr. Jay, the contractor, some £30,000. The 
bleck river is now safely caged, and a large boiler-lookiag tube, seas 
across ths roof at one part of the railway tannel, carries the Fleet Di 
over the heads of the workmen—and will carry it over the heads of the 
passengers.— All the Year Round. 


Severe Wivters.—The Nord gives the following details on the subject 
of rigorous winters :—In 1709 the cold was excessive throughout the 
whole of Europe ; the Adriatic was completely frozen over; a general 
and dertructive famine prevailed ; food of the first necessity was at ex- 
orbitant prices ; at Paris bread made of oaten flour was served at the 
tables of the rich and of princer. Cattle perished from cold and hanger. 
The crops in the year following were very abundant. In 1748 the 
mometer at St. Petersburg fell to 30 degs. below zero centigrade (22 
below zero Fabrenbeit). Oa the 30ch December the glass fell to 18} be- 
low zero Réaumar (9 below zero Fabrenheit), and the ice at Brussels 
was 12} inches thick. In 1794 the cold was excessive, and the army of 
General Pichegru invaded Holland by crossing the Wahal on the ice. 
Io 1812, a winter rendered memorable from the disasters of the French 
army in Rassia, the thermometor on the 26th November marked 18 de- 
grees below zero Réaumur (8 50 below zero Fabrenheit). In 1820 the 
cold in Europe was very rigorour. It wasin this year that the Palace 
of the Priace of Orange was destroyed by fire. On the 25th January, 
1823, the thermometer at Brussels fell to 17} below zero Réaumar (6 25 
below zero Fabrenbeit). Iu 1845 the winter was long aad severe. 


Ay Artstocratic Weppive.—The marriage of the Hon. George Wal- 
degrave with the Countess of Rothes was solemnised on Tuesday at All 
Souls’ Chareh, Langham Place, in the presence of a large party of the 
relatives and friends of both families. Among those present were—the 
Earl and Countess of Devon and Lady Agnes Courtenay, Lord Falkland, 
the Countess of Waldegrave, Louisa, Countess of Rothes, Lord and Lady 
Radstock. Lord Charles Fitzroy, Lady Rayleigh, Mr. and Lady Laura 
Paimer, &c., &o. The bride arrived at the church at balf-past eleven 
o'clock and was condacted to the] altar by the Hon. and Rev. Heary 
Courtenay. Her Ladyship was attended by the following young ladies 
as bridesmaids :—Lady Elizabeth Waldegrave, Lady Agnes Courtenay, 
Miss B. Hamilton, Mise Baker, Miss Laura Palmer, and Miss Elizabeth 
Brodie. The ceremony was a by the Hoo. and Right Rev. and 
Lord Bishop of Carlisle, brother of the bridegroom. The bride was given 
away by the Hon. and Rev. Henry Courtenay. Mr. J. Beresford Her- 
bert acted as “best man” to the bridegroom. The bridesm 
scarfs of the Lestie tartan, of which clan the bride is the head. 
ceremony, the bride and bridegroom, with their frieads, repaired 
Cbapman’s Hotel, Cavendish Sqaare, which had been taken for the 
casion, and partook of a magnificent déjetiner, at wh ch a large party 
sembled. Ia the afternoon, the newly-married pair left town in a 
age and four for the Norwood Statioa of the Brighton Railway, en route 
for Folkestone.— Morning Post. 


Qvacxs 4 Hunprep Years Aco.—If our forefathers a hundred years 
ago could not boast of their mesmeric influences, or of table turuing, or 
of spirit rapping, they were the victims of marvellous list of quackeries 
of other descriptions, which were, perheps, more injurious in their effects. 
It was literally the age of quack medicines, and —_ 
was fitted with its nostram, all duly qualified by His Majesty’s letters 
patent. There were “ The Origiva! Balsam of Health,” otherwise called 
“The Baleam of Life,”’ which is described as “the most admirable vul- 
nerary in natare ;” the “ Goldea Nervous Cordial, or Paralytic ” 
wh'ch was “the greatest preservative and rester-r of bea'th ever 
published,” and had been “ sent many years <= 4 Her Catbolic Ma- 
jesty to King James the Firs\’s consort ;” “ amous Sugar-plams 
orms ;” the “ Grand Elixir of Ease,”’ which was a certaia cure for 
the cholic ; and “The much-fam’d Hypo- 
melancholy in men or rs ian women. 
clares himself able to out and cure ali diseases to which hamanity is 
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liable. nelasion, “I will forfeit one bondred guineas if any- 
body new ae contrary.” Some of these medicines are put for- 
ward uoder the name of the celebrated Doctor Jobn Hill, the grea: me- 
dics] and literary queck of the age ; such as “ Essence of Water Dock, 

a safe remedy for scurvy ; and the “ Elixir of Baridana,’’ which wes ic- 
fallible sgainst gout aod rheumatism. Those who needed the latter were 
encouraged by the information added to the advertisement, that “ The 

a 





barid: is a innocent British plant.’ Dr. Hill’e 
“elixir” met witb a rival in a medicine against tbe same diseases by oae 
Dr. Colley, who das “an | remedy” bis * Antiartbri- 





ea ng perbaps that the very name of wine was enough 
ye ona But all these ioventions are thrown into the 
shade by tbe “ Medicinal Arabian Quilt,” “ wherein” we are told, “is 
infused a salutary compozition,”’ consisting chiefly of “ Eastern vegeta- 
bles,” and by “ wrapping up in this quilt,” sufferers under ali sorts of 
diseases were to find quick relief. We learn from the same advertise- 
ment tbat “ the author aleo bas invented a medicical paper cep. for the 
constant wear of those who are vaporous, or subject to cateh cold ;’ and 
of this it is further stated, likewise it refresbes the memory of the stu- 
dious, particularly those who apply constantly to their pepo, and is so 
curicusly contrived, that a geatlemao (sic) may coostantly wear them 
under their wigs, or even ladies under their cape. —London Review. 


ican Eacie iv a Tuames Porice Court.—Captain Rich, a 
oan os, weather-beaten mariner of frank address, and the master 
of the American ship John A. Parks, in the Victoria Dock, appeared be- 
fore Mr. Yerdley to avewer a summon taken ont by a ebip carver named 
Joseph Hodgson, who claimed a balance of £1 15s, for repairing tbe de- 
fendant’s figure head. The cowplainant aid be agreed with the defend- 
ant to repair his fgare-head for £3 and had completed the job, and only 

25s. of the money. 
reeeivislondant—Yes, for spoiling my figure-head. 
Mr. Yardley—You appear to bave a very good figure-head. (A laugh.) 
Captain Rich.— Yes, my figure-head is all rigbt and taut—(laughter)— 
but as to my ship’s figure bead no one can tell whether it isa bird or a 


aa Yardley—What is the matter with it? 

Captain Rich—He bas spoiled the winge. 

Mr. Yardley—Winge, what do you meant? ; 

Captain Rich (loudly)— What do I mean? Why w-i o-g-s (spelling the 

slow! 
= Yardioy—Thask you; I am mucb obliged to you, sir. What is 
your figure-head ? f : ; ; 

Captain Rich—An American eagie ; and the bird lost one of its wiogs 
on my voyage here. : y 

Mr. Yardley—Injeed? I hope that is not ominous of what is going on 
on the other side of the Atlantic Ocean. 

Captain Rich—I hope not. Well, I engaged this man to carve a new 
wing for my eagle, and it is four ioches too short, and spoiled. 

Mr. Yardley—It woa’t fly at all? 

Captain Rich—Fly? no, I should thick not. Ifsuch an eagle as that 
attempted to fly it must drop to the ground. 

Mr. Yardley—You mean to say it is lop-sided ? 

Captain Rich—It is, and one wing is shorter than the other. I dare 
not go into an American port with such an cagle as that. I like my 
wing carved properly. 

The complainant insisted that the wing was properly carved, bat in 
this he was contradicted by another ship’s carver, who said it was too 
short, and that the new wing was thioner than the old one, and not ar- 
tistically finished. One wing might be said to look free and independent 
like the Northern States of America, the other was typical. 

Mr. Yardley—Come, we must have no politics here ; which wiog was 
it, Captain Rich, the starboard or larboard wing? 

Captain Rich—It was the port wing. 

Mr. Yardley—The port wing. We call that the genuine bee’s wing. 
(Great laughter.) 

After some further discussion it was agreed that the defendant should 
give up the new wing to the lainant, and the was on this 
understanding dismissed. 

The complainani—The wing is of n0 use to me. 

Mr. Yardley—That is my decision. You bave spoiled the wing of the 
American eagle, and the captain will sot go into port with such a bad 
specimen of the aational emblem.— London paper, Jan. 24. 








Improvements AnounD BuckivouaM Patace.—The mansions and pub- 
lie buildings which are now springing up ia the immediate neighboar- 
hood of Buckingham Palace, on ground formerly marked by the Gun 
Tavero, seem to have necessitated some change in the outbuildings of 
the Palace itself. The occupants of the new residences will no longer 
look out upon the heavy, ugly Doric gable and semicircular windows of 
the School between the Palace, and the entrance to the Royal 
Stable. highly ornamented facade now gratifies the eye, and the 
monotonousness and incongruities have been masked with light springin 
arches and elaborately carved friezes. The gable of the high-pitch 
roof is metamorphosed into a richly decorated pediment, and a boldly 
executed allo-rilievo of Heroules sutduing the Horses of the Thracian 
Diomedes occupies the tympanum. The subject is well chosen with re- 
ference to the purpose of the building ; and, indeed, the general effect of 
this part of the town, with its curving streets, stately Post Offices and 
glimpses of trees in Royal Gardens, will soon exhibit some of the best 
features of.the metropolis.— Atheneum. 





Lorp Broveuam's “ Brrrisu Constrretioy.”’—The Globe’s Paris cor 
ent says :—* Constitational government, not in sham but in real 
working order, is the yearning of the whole European Continent, and a 
nuine representative rule is uppermost io the minds of men from Lap- 
fand to Alger'a. I was perfectly correct in predicting some fortnight 
ago that Lord Brougham’s last book on the British Constitution (which 
is, in fact, a treatice on human government more valuable by far than 
Locke’s “ Essay oo the Haman Understanding,”’) would prove of infinite 
interest to the French just now, and to-day several columns of the Débais 


are devoted to a deferential and docile appreciation of the views which a | ; 


long and honourable experience of Parliamentary life has therein placed 
on record. The terse and piquant pen of Paradol bas found bere a fitting 
theme for the advocacy of what every right-minded Frenchman holds to 
be the only chance of durable security for his country. Backed by the 
authority of Brougham he comes out with effective strength. The work 
is sure to become a text-book for the coming generation, who bave out- 
grown the platitudes of Delolme ; while in France no volume of the kind 
exists, Montesquieu being quite obsolete, while Brougham’s treatise is of 
universal application. I find I was a dunce in not catching the subdued 
sarcasm conveyed in the title-page, where the author describes bimeelf of 
the Institut de France and of the (late) Royel Academy of Naples. I 
should have recollected the lines of Swift on his own bequest of an hospi- 
tal in Dublin :— 
“ He left the little wealth he had 

To found a house for mad, 

Showing, by one satiric touch, 

No nation wanted it so much.” 





A Dvecat Avromaton.—Wlliam, the fifth Deke of Devonsbire, at the 
time when he was united to Lady Georgina Spencer, was twenty-seven 
years of age. He was one of the most apathetic of mev. Tell, yet not 
even stately, calm to a fault, he had inherited from the Cavendish family 
a stern probity of character, which always has a certain inflaence in 
society. Weight he wanted not, for a heavier man never led to the altar 
@ wife full of generous impulees and of sensibility. He was wholly in- 
capable of strong emotion, and could only be roused by whist or faro from 
@ sort of moral lethargy. He was, nevertheless, crammed with a learn- 
ing that caused him to be a sort of oracle at Brookes’s, when disp 
arose about passages from Roman poets or historians. With all these 

_he was capable of being, in a certain sense, in love, thoagh not 

ways with his lovely and engaging first wife. Miss Burney relates a 
tralt of this nobleman ; it was related to her by Mies 

» The duke was standing near a very fine glass lustre in a 
corner of a room in the house of people who were not of means 
safficient to consider expense as immaterial ; by carelessly lolling back, 
he threw the lustre back, and it was broken. He was not, however, in 
the least disturbed by the accident, bat coolly said, “ I wonder how I did 
that!”’ He then removed to the opposite corner, and to show, it was sup- 
Pesed, that he had forgottea what he had done, leaned his head in the 
Same manner, and down came the second lustre. He looked at it with 
Le peer a composure,and merely said, “This is singuler enough,” 
and ay a a 
was young ly Georgina consigned ; and the 

marriage was, in the estimation of society, a splendid alliance —The 
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First Essay at Smoxtse.—Napoleon’s first experiment 
with a pipe of tobacco was an imperial fallare. ft is well teanere tbat he 





did not enuff so much as be has been stated, and that most times he 
limited himself to sni at his pinch aod theo dropping it ; but one day 
he bad the faney for smoking. It is trae that it was to do honour to a 
megaificent pipe which he bad received of a Turkish or Persian ambas- 
sador. A valetde chambre prepared all for the essay. The light was given 
to the recipient, and all then to be done was to communicate it to the 
tobacco. Bat the manner ia which bis Majesty went about his work ren- 
dered king absolutely impossible, C t tells the et ry, and in- 
forms us that the Emperor opened aod shut bis mouth alternately, with- 
oat making the slightest inbalation. “ Comment diable/’”’ he cried, “ this 
will never do!” Constant observed that he was proceeding the wrong 
way, aud sbowed bim bow to act. The Emperor, however, merely re- 
tarned to his act of yawning, and made no progrese. Wearied at last 
with bis effort. he ordered Constant to light the pipe. The latter obeyed 
and returned it to him ; bat ecarcely had be inhaled the first whiff, when 
the smoke, which he could not eject from his moutb, turned about the 
palate, entered the throat and came pouring from his eyes and nostrile. 
As soon es he recovered breath, he exclaimed “Take it away from me. 
What infection! Oh Jes coc/ ons, it has turned my beart.’”’ It was more 
thao an bour before the Emperor recovered from the effects of his nar- 
cotic ; he renounced the pleasure for ever, and was in the habit of saying 
afterwards that *‘ staoking was only to amuse oumskulle.”’ 








Bioxpin Ovrpone Two Hunprep Years AGo.—In the “ Diary” of the 
Celebrated Jobn Evelyn, Sept. 15th, 1657, is this curious entry :—* Go- 
ing to London with some company, we stepped in to see a famous — 
dancer called the Turk. I saw even to astonishment the agility w 
which be performed. He walked barefooted, taking hold by his toes 
oaly of a rope almost perpendicular, and without so much as toucbi 


of a ae, he concluded our surgeons amputated injured limbs only to 
repair fit them on again. He could not conceive any other motive 
for cutting them off.—Two Years of Imprisonment in Burmah. 


AN Acrress witn Five Huspanps.—An ex case of bigamy 
has just been developed in Dubliv. Kate Collins, a ballet dancer, who 
has for some time been bewitching the residents in the lrish capital, sud- 
denly vanished, her object being to escape from the clutches of the law ; 
the gentle Kitty being charge with marrying no less than five husbands, 
a ~ whom — counties her weekly — oe os 
'y was le by the unexpected ) a 
Benedicts at her poet —— 


———————————E————— 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 





FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
IMPORTING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
adage LESSEN nae aes Rein Aerio How oe 
Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & ©O., 
(MANUPACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality én 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York. 





it with bis hands ; he danced biindfolded on the high rope, and with a boy 
of twelve years old tied to qne of bis feet about twenty feet beneath him, 
dangling as he danced ; yet he moved as nimbly as if he had been a 
feather. Lastly he stood on his head on the top of a very high mast, 
danced on a rope that was very slack, and finally flew down the perpen- 
dicular on his breast, his head foremost, and his legs and arms extended, 
with divers other activities.’’——Notes and Queries. 





ebess. 


PROBLEM No. 631. By Herr Wilmers, Vienna. 











1R tke QP P to B 3, best 
2RtwoK BS P tks Kt 
3 Kt to K 3 checkmate 





The Tournament of thirty two players at the Morphy Chess Rooms is draw- 
ing to a close ; the two survivors are Messrs. N. Marache and Leonard, whose 
score : Leonard 1, Marache 0, drawn 1. Mr. G. Hammond and Mr. P. 
Ware, Jr., both of Boston, have concladed their long match of twenty-five 
games, the final score was, G. Hammond 14, P. Ware 11, drawn 9. 


The following beautiful Game was the twenty-eighth of the match between Mr. 
G. Hammond and Mr. P. Ware, Jr. 


(PETROFF’S KNIGHT'S DEFENCE.) 





Black (W.) White (H.) Black (W.) White (H.) 
1PtoKé4 PtoKé EE is Sry K Bto Kt3 
2K KttoB3 K Kt to B3 22PtoK R3(A) KttoKR4 
3 BtoB4 Kt tks K P 23 KtoK R2 KBtQB?2 
He TA KttoK B3 2% BtoKR4 Kt to K B 3 (i) 
6 K Kt tks P PQs 25 BtoQR4 R tksR 
6 K Bto Kt3 KBwQ3 26 R tks R R to K (k) 
7PtoQ4 BtoK3 27 R tks R ch Kt tks R 
8 Castles itles 28 Kt tke Q P P tks Kt 
9PwKB4 P to Q B4 (db) 29 B tks Kt toKR3 
ot +s eathend B tks P ch 30 Kto R toQB8 ch 
1 KtoR Q Kt to B3 SL KtR2 tks Q Kt P 
12 K Kttks Kt (d) P tks Kt Stuer to KR3 
13 PtoK Bib (e) BtoB oh bs 2 KBtoK4 
Vt tat PwoQR4 34 oc Pt Q5() 
15 = Oe QwQ3 135 Och t PtoQ6 
Le 54 B3 S208s BP begs Sad BtoQ5 ch 
17 KRwK +45 33 to B (m) toQ BS ch 
18 4 4 | KBtoQB2 38 K to K toK Kt 8 
19 QwKR3 KRto K(f) \Snex to K Kt 7 ch 
20 P to K Kt 3 Q Bto Kt? 40 K to K QB to K B6 (n) 

And Black, after carefully reconnoitering the position, resigned. 


(a) This move is perfectly sound ; for, should White attempt to preserve 
the Pawn by exchanging Knight, he would get into difficulties + suppose : 


0 wonncscosacocese Kt tks Kt 
yy Ba RS PwQ3 
6 B tks P ch K tks B 
T Kt tes P ob K to K (a) 
Foon Pto kts 
9 Kt tke P and wins 


(a) It ts obvious that any other move would expose the King to an equally overpowering 
atiack. 


BDA reply, as Black would nothing by ad on the bishop 
Oo z jueen’s Pave with s te 


in 
a ay ee hg ey RORY a 
. s Pawn.—(e) We have 
Send that o Paws ax B 6. calecs well eupported, is wonk--<7) Toene and the 
subsequent moves are very well played Sue eh eee? 
to get rid of a commandin oe! be eee Rn Lg 
to , after which by playing K to ik open a fierce at- 
tack on Kt P.—(k) The commencement of a very pretty combination. 
() Very well pla: not take the Bishop ez. gr.: Q tks B; Q 
tks P ch and checkmates next move.—(m) K to R 2 would have been fatal-— 
(n) Avery pretty termination. 





Coat Branpy.—Among the inventions of later years, the existence of 
which is not generally known as it might be, is eoal brandy. A weekl 
paper states that, owing to the mouldiag and rotting of the grape, French 
brandy-makers have adopted bituminous coal as a substitute. They 
distil a potent spirit from this substanee, which is thus made available 
for the production of two kinds of fire—one for the comfort of man and 
the other for the destruction of his health, Large quantities of alcohol 
distilled from coal, and “ dootored”’ with ceriain chemicals to give it 
the “ Cognac flavour,” are now exported from France to England. Coal 
brandy oa latest onan = the good ong ie agg eg the 

pose of poison-mongers that come to our know . tar 
S long been used for flavouring whiskeys. - 





A CrepuLovus Burmese.—Some of these men who had fied from the 
war were thrown into our prisons, and gave us marvellous accounts of 


the ekill and prowess of the Ea troops, exaggerated by their own 
superstitious es. They firmly believed in our using enchantments. 
One of these convicts affirmed that even our miesiles were be- 


fore they were fired off. and knew what-they had todo. He was stand- 
ing, he said, near his Tsek hai, an officer of rank, when a huge ball of 
iron came singing “‘ teek, teek,’’ which he distinctly heard in its flight, 
wheo, trae to ite mission, it barst upon the very man it was calling out 
for, the unfortuaate T'sek-hai/ Those who have seen shell practice know 


. O - 
gical operations, too, had come to his knowledge, bat, ilk the iguevense 


HOLIDAY CIFT SEEKERS 
WU find the most recherche as well as popular 
COLLECTION oF 
ART TRIFLES AND SUBSTANTIALITIES 
IN THE COMPLETE VARIETY OF 

PHOTOGRAPH-ALBUMS, CARTES DE VISITE AND 
ELEGANT SETTINGS, COLOUR-BOXES, EASELS, 
PRINTS AND PHOTOGRAPHS IN PASSE-PARTOUTS, 
FRAMED PRINTS, PORTFOLIOS, DRAWING ALBUMS, 
HAND-BOOKS ON ART, 
And other Beautiful Artictes, at 
GOUPIL'S, 
No. 772 BROADWAY, Corner of Ninth Street. 





LADIES’ BALMORAL BOOTS. 
cane cancion, durable, neat, elegant, aealthy Fall and Winter articles can now be'ob 
CANTRELL’'S. 
BOOTS AND SHOES FOR CHILDREN. 
CANTRELL has a full supply of * feet ering” for the , from Misses’ “ danc- 
ing slippers’ to the * patent leather” of Young America. — “= 
FRENCH CALF-SKIN BOOTS. 


Gentlemen experiense ue diioult in mak! their selections enad drewe 
boots at CANTRELL’3, His qenerenens is = levee, pam a A 0 XK 


PRICES, 
CANTRELL sells cheaper and better boots, shoes, gaiters, pers 
‘ co ® gal and slip than any other 
LOCALITY. 


CANTRELL’S is at No. 818 Broadway, between Eleventh and Twelfth Streets, convenient 
of access to the residents of the *‘ Weat End,” and the sojourners at all the fashionable 





AT R. BH. MACY'S 
YOU WILL ALWAYS FIND THE BEST QUALITY, 
LADIES’ KID GLOVES, 
All Bizes, all Colours, 63 Cents. 


feo 


R. H. MACY, 204 and 206 Sixth Avenue, New York. 


aaa... — 


A GREAT ASSORTMENT, 





MEN'S FURNISHING GOODS, 
At low prices. 
DRESS SHIRTS TO ORDER. 

A. RANKIN & CO., 
ESTABLISHED IN 1823. 9 ™ 





WHEELER & WILSON'’S SEWING MACHINES 
AT REDUCED PRICES, 
With Transparent Cleth Presser, 
NEW STYLE HEMMER, AND IMPROVED LOOP CHEOK. 
Office, No. 505 BROADWAY, New York, 
sass nr tell aha cg has ton, sad hess 
range of its application.— Report of Am. Institute, New York. 
This Report was in accordance with the previous awards at the 


Fair of the United States Agricultural Society, 
at the Pairs of the 
York ; 











ere ion Virginia, Tennessee, 
omneeiius, | — a Michigan, 
Pere Joatene, Some 
and at bundreds of County Fairs. 
wy zy ott. 
$30 Cox « &* $30 


SEWINC MACHINES, 


JAMES WILLCOX, Manufacturer, 
508 Broadway, New York. 





NOW WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL!! 


Grover & Baker’s 


CELEBRATED NOISELESS SEWINGE( MACHINES, 
495 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


HE public attention is respectful uested to the following cards of Eas Hows, J 
Tic ike Guoven & Bante @. Co: ~ ° 


A CARD FROM THE GROVER & BAKER &. M. CO. 


Grover & Baker 5. M. Co., 
45 Broadway, New York. 
A CARD FROM ELIAS HOWE, JR. 
utioved not to make, deal in, rrhich 
All persons are ca = make, oat. i we say Downs action. “ sow 
Company, or their Agents, or 








Raa: WOOD'S ADVERTISEMENT IN ANOTHEM 





THe Albion. 


February 16 








FINANCIAL. 


REMITTANCES! 


UNION BANK OF LONDON. 
BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, Ireland.j 
NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND. 
PRAFTS ON THE ABOVE BANKS IN SUMS TO SUIT, FROM £1 UPWARD, 
PAYABLE ON PRESENTATION, AND GOOD EVERYWHERE I 
ENGLAND, SCOTLAND 
IRELAND, or WALES, 


‘sui\Y TAYLOR BROTHERS. 
No. 76 Wall Street, New York. 


BILLS ON LONDOW, 
SUMS TO SUIT PURC TEASERS, AT SIXTY DAYS’ SIGHT AND AT THREE 
DAYS’ SIGHT, For 8 

“WARD. CAMPBELL & CO., 56 Wall Street. 


M MORGAN & BONS, 
No. 37 WILLIAM STREET, 
NEW YORK, 


— 
Issuc Letters of Credit to Travellers, available in all parts of 
the World. 


BILLS ON LONDON ASD PARIS FOR SALE IN SUMS TO SUIT PURCHASERS. 





JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
AMERICAN BANKERS, 
NO. 5 RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS, 
AND 
No. 8 Wall Street, New York, 
I:sug Crrcutar Letters of Crepit 
FOR TRAVELLERS IN ALL PARTS OF EUROPE, &c., Ac. 
ALS, 
Commercial Credits. 
Billa on Paris, and Sterling Bills, in sums to suit. 


puncan, SHERMAN & CO, 
ANKERS 
CORNER OF PINE "AND NASSAU STREETS, NEW YORK 


Issos8 
Circular Notes and Letters of Credit, for Travellers, 
available in all the Principal Cities of the World. Also, 
MERCANTILE C&EDITS, FOR USE IN EUROPE, 


AUGUST BELMONT & CO. 
BANKERS, 
No. 50 Wall Street, New York, 
JE LETTERS OF CREDIT FOR TRAVELLERS, fbb ge IN ALL PARTS 
wi the world through the Messrs. Rotuscuitp’s of Paris, Lon Frankfort, Vienna, and 
Naples, and their correspondents. 


Ee RAE. } a3 BANS COMO Tian 


R SALE, BILLS ON Ky 4 UNION BANK OF LONDON, AND ON THE 
Ore. Easel ond its Branches in Canada, in sume to suit Purchasers. 

CREDITS issued, Sterling Exchange. and Notes, avd Drafts, payable in Canadas, New 
Brunswick, and Nova Scot ia pur mased or Collected. 





CHINA, &e. 











BROWN BROTHERS & CO, 
NO. 59 WALL STREET, NEW YORK, 

l wy COMMERCIAL AND TRAVELLERS’ CREDITS, FOR USE IN THIS OOUN- 

try and Abroad. 

WELLS, FARGO & CO., 
N.Y. & CALIFORNIA EXPRESS & EXCHANGE CO, 
82 Broadway N. ¥Y., 
D'*An AN 7 To ey os i 4 THE SANDWICH Is 
mon! 
LANDS, by Be Shoomare at 


Sth and 
for sale at al] Umes. 





EE 


Cast "IRON PIPES. 
EKARL’S IRON WORKS, NEWARK, N. J., 
91, 93, 95, 07, and 99 Chestnut St. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 21 Centre Street, NEW YORK. 
Come to Mganirotare CAST IRON Gas and Water Pipes, branches, Bends, Angles, 
ml 'Pertioulne stesso peid 1s all Cas se cGamactad, with rw 
wi Castings oy oa Pp. ss 


DELLUC’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF CALISAYA BARE. 


DELICIOUS TONIC CORDIAL, PREPARED WITH THE BEST PERUVIAN BARK, 

A RY phat deny nefit to debiliiated by Fevers, Dyspepsia and other 
\dispenssble use — . Solng in Fever and Ague districts, as the best pre- 
tecan be taken agreeable Cordial. Every bottle must 

Sine the eitucture of tb ale manufestarere, 
DELLUC 4 CO., 
FRENCH OISPENSING CHEMI». | 

035 Broadway. 3 doors below Bleecker St. 








To DEALERS AND ‘SPORTSMEN. 
HE fi ‘ing SHOT of a Syn fem superior toan: 
in an: at “The severe tests to which itis 
following qualities : lst, roundness ; 2d, solidity ; Sd, smvoth wky 4h, uniformity of size 


With these advantages, it will be found in use to have a more accurate and uniform flight, 
x range, and 4 closer and better effect than apy article prepared by ordinary means, 
that it will not disap at & correct aim. 
Trade can be supp at the angne price 00 oe end e"GhoTiiRS zoe cee pereine: 
ers are respectfully referred. AM & B. yt =m. et & 
ew 


AMBRIO4 «| SOLIDIFIED MILK, 


IN DUTCHESS CO., N. ¥.—IT I8 THE RICHEST 


It is recommended by the 

denon of jedicine oad the 

py mae PURE MILK, an well as most Rue 

bat is used, not for what sours and is wasted. ty ogrented \e © 

FOR inhi in ANY ¥ CuiMate, and is, therefore, invaluable for Powpilice wi ith Children 

tre land or For Bea Captains, Officers of the A ayy , but as eapeciatty 
for those oe at the ‘SOUTH, or in T CLIMATES. where Milk is dear, or not 

For sale in various-sized pac! kages, or cased for tra porvation at all the prinel 

and druggists. For prices, list and pamphiet, 








patgvennr 


AGENCY AMERICAN SOLIDIFIED MILK COMPANY, 
73 Liberty Street, New York. 


PIANOS. 
785 BROADWAY, Corner Tenth Street. 
NUNNS & CLARK ARE NOW OFFERING THE BALANCE OF THEIR STOCK 
uced prices to close the coucern 


© of elegant pianos at greatly reduced 
H. WORCESTER’S 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTORY & SALES-ROOM, 


FOURTEENTH STREET. 
COR, OF THIRD AVENUE, §. ¥. 


HARPS! J. F. BROWNE 
MASUPFACTURER, Begs te Inform his Friends and the Profes- 
sion be bas removed 


HARP WAREROOMS 
TO 108 BROADWAY, ABOVE — S8T., NEAR THE NEW YORK HOTEL.« 


woe of ARP raat 














RAVEN, BACON & 
OVERSTRUNG PIANOS. 


co. 


Ww" ARE now OFFERING ON FAVOURABLE TERMS, A FULL ASSORTMENT 
yn es, all of which are of our a ag. ot ED 
By parstecton, Y we refer to the ‘undersigned 
ay years, can recommend our instruments, as to their r quality and durability. 
WINSLOW, DRE a co., 


Es & CO 4 00. 
BROKAW, ae ER & CO., J. H. RANSOM & CO. 

U! SMITH, 

C) SON, SHELDON 00. 


t bo., 
4 BCL 5 SONS 
CARY, HOWARD, SANGER & CO., 
an 











SON & PHINNEY 





Warerooms, No. 135 Grand Street, near Broadway. 
PLATED TEA-SETS FOR $20. 








y heretotore offered | 
. insure the 


INSURANCE. 


MARINE AND FIRE INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 8ST. 
New Yor, Ocroser 31, 1860. 
THe FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AFFAIRS OF THIS COMPANY IS PUB- 
lished tn conformity with the requirements of the luth Section of the Act of its Incorpo- 
ired risks on the 4th October, 1359 
reerived daring the year to 4h Oet'r r, 1860: 
36,463 Hy 1,316,113 39 
$1,625,057 04 


$1,221 692 65 
89,095 37 


$1,132,597 28 


Total Amount of Premiums 
Amount of Basees | a a during the year.. 


Net Earned 
Lome js the same period 
p Masten Risks (ess Savings, 4c.) 


The ASSETS of the Company on the 4th October, 1860, were as follows, viz :-— 
Real! Fs:ate and Bonds and $549,500 00 
eee, Loans on Stocks, ap 
, Rents of Real Estate, Galvages, a. a oeee - mows 
Cush . 123,274 76 
piiet mg re 772,066 52 
Pre m Accounts not A vot collected . 
Scrip Bate sundry Mutu 





$1,761,222 O07 
The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend of Interest to lst November, 
1860, be yy amg PER CENT. on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, payable on 
one Se tan 0 De a Dividend of TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT. IN SCRIP to the yey the 
Company, on their terminated Premiums of past year, be after the lst January 
next, 


It is farther ordered that the SCRIP of the year 1855, and SEVENTY PER yA Cm the 
your! 16, be redeemed IN CASH after the lst January next, the interest thereon 
day, and | pevety leaving an amount of accumalated profits of over ONE MIL. 


OF DOLLA 
tion af By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


MOSES H. GRINNELL, 


. M. LAWRENCE, 
SPRAGUE, 
LA ‘ 


MILLS, 
G. WINTHROP GRAY, 
SAMUEL L. MITCHIL 
FREDERICK G. FOsTER, 
PETER POIRI 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, 


R. 
CHARLES STRECKER, 
SAMUEL M. 
2 RACH AN, JOSEPH V. ONATIVIA, 
SIMON DE VISSER. EZRA NYE. 
A. B. NEILSON, President, 
JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WM. H. NEVIUS, Secretary, 





OFFICE OF THE 
ATLANTIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New York, Janvany 26ra, 1861. 
HE TRUSTEES, IN CONFORMITY TO THE CHARTER OF THE COMPANY, 
submit the following Statement of its affairs on the $list December, 1850. 
Premiams received on Marine Risks, from Ist January, 1860, to 
Sist December, 1860, ++» $4,002,725 77 
Premiums on . olicies not marked off Ist January, 1860,... ee -_ haleio 1 il 


Total amount of Marine Premiums, 01 015,425 88 425 88 


OFFICE OF THE 
PACIFIC MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


TRINITY BUILDING, 111 BROADWAY, 


New Yorn, Janvany 15, 1361. 


T FOLLOWING Sraveunne or Li AFFAIRS OF TEE COMPANY IS PUB- 
lished in copformity with the — ts of Section 12 of the Charter. 


Outstanding Premiums, January 1, .- $158,602 81 
Premiums received from January me eo Bessesber' 

inclusive 815,579 32 

Total amount of Marine Premiums 
Tus COMPANY HAS ISSUED ¥O Po.icizs excert on CaRco a¥D Faeicet ror tax Voracs. 
No Risks have been taken upon Time, or upon Hulls of Vessels. 
Premiums marked: ff as Earned, during the period as above, $816,304 69 
Less Return Premiums, 2 bal 56,489 52 


Net Earned Premiums 
Paid for Losses, iocluding an Est: 
but not yer due, le«s savings. e 
Re-In.urauce, laxes, ons 


$759,815 17 


99 023 18 $512,133 76 


$247.68! 41 
ssets of ae ¢ Sengnayen Ge Sist of Bosember 108, were as follows, namely : 
io Bau $78 577 22 


k fore nk Stec State | 
Wonter 5 Noah 


Premium Notes, and Bills Receivable 
Subseription Notes in advance reminms 
Scripts of sundry Mutual Insurance Companies, Re- inwur- 
ance, and other Ulaims due the Company, estimated a’ 
Total Assets... $1,060,750 72 
In view of the above result: e Board of Trustees bave this day resolved to pa: 
dend of Interest of sIX PER’ oENT. IN CASH on the outstanding Certificates st Betta to 
the holders thereof, or their legal representatives, on and afver Seoment 


after reserving nearly SEVEN HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of profits, have 
pany rg | that the waors of the em a CERTIFICATES OF THE COMPANY, OF 
t sant oer Tae tee och aay, ot Feb ea 
ves, on r To a e ay next, from_ w! Interest 
thereon will cease. ‘Tne Certificates to be prod roduced at the time of the payment, and can- 
A resolved, that a Dividend of rarrty rem cent. be d 
Premiums for the year ending December 
issued on aud after Monday, the 15th April next. 
By order of the Board, 


BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 


jeclared on the net amount of 
1beo. for which. certificates will be 


J RUSTEES. 
A. C, RICH HADDEN 
SHEPPARD \janby, i b MORTON, 
W. M. RICH ARDS, F. W. MEYER, 
G. D. H. GILLESPIE, JOHN B. ARTHUR, 
co. E. MILNOR. A.W N. 
MARTIN BATES, Jr.. 
FREDERICK B. errs, 
OSES A. HOPPOC 
SANFORD COBB, — 
W. H. MELLEN, 
BULL, 





ALFRED EDWARDS, President, 
WILLIAM LECONEY, Vice President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Secretary. 





ERICSSON’S : 
CALORIC ENGINE 
INEXPLOSTVE—ECONOMICAL—EASILY MANAGED— 
REQUIRES NO ENGINEER-USES NO WATKR- 
CONSUMES LITTLE FUEL— 

Is Adapted for all Kinds of 
MECHANICAL AND AGRICULTURAL LABOURS. 





No Policies have been issued wee li Life Risks; nor upon Fire 
Risks disconnected with Marine 

Premiums marked Off from Ist danuay, 1860, to Slat Deo’r, 1800, .. $4,541,135 59 
Losses Leg during the same pertod,. «$2,419,443 72 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses .. «+++ GOB,212 55 
The Company have the following Assets, via 

United States and State of New York Stock. 

Stocks, .. 


Diriaenis on Siocks, interest on douds ard Mortgages avd other 
sundry pete, re insurance and other claims due the Com 
pany, estimated a! ° 
Premium Notes aod Bilis Recenwable.. 
Cash in Bank, 


Total Amount of Assets,...........+.. 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding eertificates of profits will be paid to to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, of and after Tuesday the Fifth of February nex 

After reserving Tw ¢ and 9 Malt Million Deliere of profits, the cnamathig 
certificates of the, \evue of 189. will be to the holders thereof, or their 

al representatives, on and after Tuesday the Fifth of oe tea next, from which date 
in x a thereon will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of pa) ment, and 
cancel) 

A dividend of THIRTY-FIVE PER CENT. is declared on the net earned premiams of the 
Company, for the year ending Sist December, 1860, for which certificates will be issued on 
and alter Tuesday the of a next. 

The profits of the Company rtained from Ist of July, 1842, to 
}~ = 4 January, 1365, for for which Certificates were issued, 


Aasttional \prodiis from Ist January, 1860, to ist January, 1861 


| Total profits for 184 aT 
The Certificates previous to 1859, ha.e been redeemeu 





Net earnings remaining with th» Company, on Ist January, 1861.. 


By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


ROYAL PHELPS. DENNIS PERKINS, 
JOSEPH GAILLARD, Jn. 


CALEB BARSTOW, 

A. P. PLLLOT WILLIAM WOO ie 

LEROY M. WILEY, J. HENRY BURGY. 

DANIEL 8. MILLER, GoRNELIUS GRINNELL, 

& T. NICOLL, G. A. HAND, 

JOSHUA J. HENRY, 
. G. HOBSON, 


A. A. LOW ROD. B. MINTURN, Ju.’ 
WILLIAM &. DODGE. 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 





GUANO. 
EB WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION OF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 
te pages eon — ee Mpa os arte GUANO, 
hich we claim to 
be oaby wit Hw Webs, By of Now York, from Maker's 


fp ahopesy. Te aise 
Shatter Semen “SOUTH PACIFIC OUBAN.” Soild genuine and pure as 
: JOHN B. SARDY. General 
South Street corner of 


Wail mt. New Tork. 

bas been our pomminons Farmers, and anal- 

que bythe mont most eminent and popular tural aad found to contain (as will 
seen by our circular) a large per centage of 


BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 


and other anima! organic matter, yielding ammonia to produce immediate abun 
pe eh pe ee pee 5 by Thean be trea - BRB 
<f berating Go cued a plant by coming i contest with it, as is the with some other 

; retaining a of moisture it causes plant to grow in a healthy con- 
dition, and as experience has proved FREE OF INSECTS. For orders in quantity 
(whieh will be promptly attended to) or fall p rf -— 
and tests of farmers, apply as above. 








RICHARD SEALY, 
IMPROVED BEKR PUMP MANUFACTURER, 
No. died ‘Pearl Pearl Street, New York. 


MASSER’ s 
Five Minute 
CREAM FPREEZERS. 
AS IMPROVED FOR 1859, 
WITH STAMPED IRON COVERS AND BOTTOMS—TINNED. 


ae ee is conducted on true Scier tific principles, 


The Cheapest, Best and most Economical ; soagites late foo, ond less lnhoar then 
other, being at ihe same time the most durable bn im structure, and most certain in ie opers. 


“Sole Agents forthe United Staten 


Ics 

















on hand and for sale, at the 
ERICSSON CALORIC 
ENGINE AGENCY, 
164 Duane Street, 
B. HOUSE PUMPING ENGINES ALWAYS READY FOR DELIVERY aT 
Short Notice. 
Send to the Agency for a Pamphiet 





“THE OLD BROADWAY HARDWARE STORE.” 
Established 1810. 


CONOVER & aS See 


Some assortment of everything in their line ; send goods to any part of the city or 
Ms apy attend promptly and care’ ully to out of-town orders. eos: . 


Ne. 474 BROADWAY, 
Between Grand and Broome Sts. 


NEEDLES, FISH HOOKS, AND yr TACKLE. 
HE Undersigned gned reesived tne FIRST PREMIUM for the 
on band a AS FoF RO 
ATE, TROUT FLIBS, 40. 40., of crary variety, whieh be ia shle to supply on tee ones aee, 
THOMAS H, B4 TE, 7 Warren Street, New York. 


N. B.—Patentee of the new SERPENTINE SPINNES, edged by 
men to be the bas! Buu for Trolling ever invented. 











JEWELRY, &c. 


GAS FIXTURES. 





aT 
THE NEW STORE 


oF 
BALL, BLACK & 


NO. 565 & 567 BROADWAY, 
Corner of PRINCE STREET, 
IN ADDITION TO THEIR LARGE STOCK OF RICH GOODS, 
OFFER FOR SALE 4 LaRGE ASSORTMENT OF 
CHANDELIERS AND GAS PIXTURBS, 
Of every description, and of the Newest Styles, 
Both Foreign and Domestic Manufacture. 


co. 





ENGLISH WATCHES. 


The Celebrated London Watches. 


I. & M. T. LEVITT and MORRIS TOBIAS, 
Chronometer Makers to the Royal Navy. 
FOR SALE BY 
J. H. Bradbury, 
19 MAIDEN LAWN @, 

SOLE IMPORTER. 
BEST WATCHES IN THE WORLD. 

Most Durable and A Time Keepers. 
Each watch is with a Certié d by J. H. Bradbury. A large 
assortment of Knglish GOLD and SILVER WATCHES of every description always on 


Goa Slatin, ted Cod Liver Oll, war- 

RGRMAN & CO. "hon. 511 and 75 Rroadwar 
D OINTMENT. Asthma.—Though 
been pronounced by eminent eS 

daily received by Dr. Hlioway “are 0 direc: 
usions. and asthma tu all its 











[JEGEMAN, N CLARK, 4 
ranted pure and 











a cite 


: 





a 





YOUNG & AHERN, PROPRIETORS, 
OFFICE, NO. U6 BEEKMAN STREET 








p~prar ae Pt 


ce 


